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Now  a  precise  method  for  the 

PLANNED  ACQUISITION 
of  SALES  VOLUME  INCREASES 


Through  the  use  of  basic  research  procedures 
and  scientific  management  planning,  it  is  now 
possible  to  create  added  sales  volume  for  depart¬ 
ment  and  specialty  stores  on  a  predictable  basis. 

For  example,  if  you  have  a  credit  sales  volume 
promotion  budget  of  $  1 0,000  to  $  1 00,000,  you 
can  turn  this  into  a  predictable  credit  sales 
volume  increase  of  $425,000  to  $2,125,000 
within  a  period  of  ten  months. 

Predictable  sales  volume  increases  are  ac¬ 
curately  established  by  Precise  Equational 
Methodology,  a  tested  and  proven  formula  de¬ 
veloped  by  our  Statistical  Division.  The  equa¬ 
tion  used  in  computing  Predictable  Sales 
Volume  Increases  is: 

I.  [(A  +  B)  X  .31  X  .8]-  (C  X  .9)  =  D 
11.  D  -  (D  X  U)  -  (D  X  T)  -  .9  Cy  =  M 

■"  =  P 

In  the  above  equation  “D”  is  the  total  new 
charge  account  potential,  “M"  is  the  realizable 
potential  in  numbers  and  “P"  is  the  predictable 
credit  sales  volume  increase. 

The  formula  is  explained  in  detail  in  a  paper 
entitled  "A  More  Precise  Method  For  Predict¬ 
ing  Credit  Sales  Volume  By  Equational  Meth¬ 
odology.”  Write  for  your  copy  today. 


A.  J. Wood  &  Company 
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A  new  highly  simplified  system  of  handling  accounts  receiv¬ 
able  promises  to  revolutionize  accounting  procedures . . .  not 
only  for  medium-sized  stores  but  even  for  the  smallest  shops 
that  have  charge  accounts. 

Developed  by  Remington  Rand,  this  system  —  SARR 
(•Simplified  Accounts  Receivable  for  Retailers)  is  so  utterly 
simple  it  may  be  operated  without  accounting  machines  or 
highly  trained  clerks ...  yet  is  the  most  complete,  accurate 
and  fastest  method  of  accounting  procedures  from  sale 
through  billing. 

Potential  savings  in  time  and  money  are  tremendous! 
Posting  errors  are  eliminated.  Every  account  may  be  visibly 


indexed  and  signalled  for  quick  reference  and  use.  Accounts 
receivable  adjustment  inquiries  are  reduced.  It  simplifies 
the  whole  Accounts  Receivable  operation  by  applying 
the  principles  of  cycle  billing  without  the  need  for  elaborate 
equipment  and  numerous  personnel.  It  saves  its  entire  cost 
annually  —  even  for  small  retailers! 

And  what’s  more  SARR  can  be  housed  in  a  compact  mobile 
insulated  cabinet  which  affords  certified  point -of -use  fire 
protection  for  vital  accounts  receivable  records. 

Send  for  new  booklet.  Illustrated  in  full  color,  it  shows  in 
detail  exactly  how  the  system  operates.  Write  Room  1 197, 
315  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  10— ask  for  KD814— "SARR.” 

DIVISION  OF  SPERRY  RAND  CORPORATION 
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By  John  Hazen, 

Vice  President  for 
Government  Affairs, 
NRDGA 


Personal  Income.  When  it  conies  to  personal  rates,  there  is 
strong  political  appeal  for  some  reduction.  Six  Democratic 
Senators— Humphrey,  Minn.;  Douglas,  111.;  Morse,  Ore.; 
Murray,  Mont.;  McNamara,  Mich.;  and  Neuberger,  Ore.- 
sponsored  a  16-point  legislative  program  in  which  they  prom¬ 
ised  to  “sponsor  legislation  to  reduce  the  tax  burden  of  low- 
income  families,  to  close  the  major  loopholes  of  the  last 
major  Republican  tax  bill,  and  to  establish  fair  and  equit¬ 
able  tax  adjustments  for  small  business.”  These  proposals 
are  impressive  to  read,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
thinking  of  these  six  Senators  does  not  necessarily  represent 
the  thinking  of  the  Democratic  leadership.  If  personal  ex¬ 
emptions  were  raised  from  $600  to  $700,  the  cost  in  revenue 
loss  would  be  $2.5  billion.  If  the  exemptions  were  raised  to 
$800,  the  cost  would  be  $4.7  billion.  Those  in  the  Congress 
who  have  been  fighting  for  a  balanced  budget,  before  any 
tax  cuts  are  made,  will  be  faced  this  year  with  legislation 
that  will  call  for  a  shifting  of  the  tax  burden;  in  other  words, 
the  proposal  will  recommend  that  the  low-income  groups 
be  granted  a  tax  reduction  and  that  the  losses  be  made  up 
by  increases  applied  to  the  middle-  and  higher-income 
groups.  Few  Republicans  would  support  such  a  proposal, 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  GOP  is  in  a  minority 
in  both  houses  of  Congress. 


No  Xopa  for  Tax  Cuts.  Corpoiatioiis  and  individuals  hoping 
for  tax  reductions  in  1957  have  little  chance  of  seeing  their 
hopes  fulfilled.  The  outlook  at  the  present  time  is  for  bigger 
revenues,  but  with  offsetting  higher  expenditures  and  no 
general  reduction  in  taxes. 

This  dim  outlook  on  tax  cuts  is  due  not  to  any  lack  of 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  Administration  or  the  Congress, 
but  to  the  inflexible  situation  that  prevails  in  the  area  of 
government  income  and  outgo.  Last  January  the  President 
forecast  spending  of  $65.9  billion  for  fiscal  1957,  that  is,  the 
year  beginning  July  1st,  with  a  surplus  of  $400  million. 
In  August,  these  figures  were  revised  and  spending  nmved 
up  to  $69.1  billion  with  a  surplus  of  $700  million.  At 
this  writing  (December  23rd)  it  looks  as  though  January’s 
budget  will  show  spending  moving  over  the  $70  billion 
mark.  If  a  surplus  does  exist,  it  is  not  expected  to  exceed 
$700  million,  a  figure  far  too  low  to  permit  any  tax  cuts. 
One  important  member  of  Congress,  Representative  Wilbur 
Mills  (D-Ark.),  warned  that  use  of  “a  budget  surplus  for  tax 
reduction  would  aggravate  prevailing  inflationary  strains.” 


Unfair  Advantage  of  Co-ops.  One  of  the  most  aggressive 
grass  roots  programs  in  history  is  taking  shape.  It  has  for 
its  objective  the  elimination  of  the  tax  loophole  that  affords 
cooperative  enterprises  a  tax  advantage  over  corjx>rate  en¬ 
terprises.  A  group  of  national  trade  associations,  of  which  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  is  an  important  seg¬ 
ment,  are  working  together  to  bring  to  every  member  of 
Congress  the  imptortance  of  tax  equality  in  a  free  enterprise 
system.  Cooperatives  are  business  corporations  which  make 
money.  Today  millions  of  dollars  in  tax  revenues  are  lost 
to  the  government  through  the  loophole  which  p>ermits 
co-ops  to  avoid  the  tax  their  competitors  must  pay.  For 
many  years  cooperative  enterprises  were  confined  to  the  field 
of  agriculture,  but  today  co-op  stores  handling  dry  goods, 
furniture,  hardware,  electrical  appliances,  and  a  host  of 
other  department  store  items,  are  springing  up  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  * 

NRDGA,  as  well  as  the  other  business  groups  involved  in 
this  broad  program,  asks  only  that  all  enterprises  in  the 
nation  pay  their  fair  share  of  the  tax  load.  ,  ^ , 


Business  Taxes.  Pressure  will  prevail  regardless  of  all  the 
predictions  in  the  tax  field.  There  is  strong  appeal  for  a  tax 
cut  for  small  incorporated  businesses;  the  most  mentioned 
plan  is  to  reduce  the  rate  from  30  per  cent  to  20  per  cent  on 
the  first  $25,000  of  net  income. 

When  it  comes  to  excise  taxes,  it  appears  that  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  will  be  opposed  to  any  changes  in  excise  rates  or 
regulations  that  can  possibly  bring  about  any  reduction 
whatsoever  in  the  present  $10.8  billion  revenue  now  realized 
from  all  excises. 

The  extension  of  present  rates  on  corporation  and  excise 
taxes  is  expected  to  take  place  before  April  1st,  the  expira¬ 
tion  date  of.  the,  present  law. 


January,  1957 
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ON  OTIS  ESCALATORS 
STO  UPPER  SALES  FLOORS 


There's  no  longer  any  question  about  the  ability  of  escalators  to  Increase  upper 
floor  traffic  by  25%  to  30%.  They  definitely  help  to  make  all  sales  areas  as 
accessible  and  valuable  as  street  level  space. 

Naturally,  we've  always  been  on  the  outlook  for  new  ways  to  further  Increase 
the  effectiveness  of  escalators.  We  have  developed— and  successfully 
introduced— a  new  feature.  It's  the  OTIS  modern  RIBBON-OF-LIGHT  that  runs 
the  entire  length  of  the  escalator  at  step  level. 

This  RIBBON-OF-LIGHT  attracts  shoppers  to  the  escalator.  It  Improves  the  step 
lighting.  It  helps  shoppers  to  relax  as  they  look  out  upon  the  panorama  of 
merchandise  that  can  be  seen  from  these  inclined  sales  aisles. 

And  once  on  the  upper  floors  these  same  shoppers  are  exposed  to  more 
merchandise.  All  sales  increase,  especially  impulse  sales  that  can  run  as  high 
os  50%  of  a  store's  volume  because  . . . 


. . .  MERCHANDISE  THAT  CAN  BE  SEEN  CAN  BE  SOLD 
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Legal  Briefs 

By  Janies  J.  Bliss,  Counsel,  nrdga 


FUR  LABELING  LAW  CHALLENGED  BEFORE  FTC  AND  COURTS 


Stepped  up  enforcement  of  the  Fur  Products  Labeling’law 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  in  recent  months  has  re¬ 
vealed  some  legal  infirmities  in  the  law  which  may  severely 
restrict  its  application  to  member  stores. 

Recently  the  FTC  charged  a  West  Coast  furrier  with  vio¬ 
lation  of  certain  regulations  issued  under  the  Fur  Act.  In¬ 
cluded  in  the  FTC’s  complaint  was  a  charge  that  the  store 
engaged  in  fictitious  comparative  advertising  in  contraven¬ 
tion  of  Rule  44  of  the  fur  regulations.  This  rule  provides 
in  part  that  “[a  retailer  shall  not]  with  respect  to  a  fur  or 
fur  product  advertise  such  fur  or  fur  product  with  compara¬ 
tive  prices  and  percentage  savings  claims  except  on  the  basis 
of  current  market  values  or  unless  the  time  of  such  com¬ 
pared  price  is  given.” 

The  Commission  unanimously  agreed  to  affirm  the  hear¬ 
ing  examiner’s  order  to  cease  and  desist  the  allegedly  false 
comparative  advertising  but  split  3  -  2  on  the  legal  basis  for 
doing  so.  As  will  be  observed,  the  divergence  in  reasoning 
is  more  than  academic. 

The  dissenters,  including  the  chairman  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion,  John  Gwynne,  held  in  their  opinion  that  . .  there  is 
nothing  in  the  [Fur]  Act  or  in  legislative  history  to  indicate 
that  Congress  intended  the  Fur  Products  Labeling  Act  to 
cover  the  types  of  advertising  [under  consideration].”  The 
Commission  then  went  on  to  find  supjxjrt  in  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  which  outlaws  “deceptive  acts  or 


practices  in  commerce,”  to  uphold  the  examiner’s  order. 

Heartened  by  the  division  within  the  FTC  on  its  author- 
•ty  to  regulate  comparative  advertising  of  furs,  the  store  hasi 
appealed  the  FTC  cease  and  desist  order  in  the  Federal'; 
courts.  If  the  courts  should  adopt  the  reasoning  of  thel 
Commission  minority  its  effect  may  be  to  preclude  the  FTC] 
from  enforcing  its  comparative  advertising  authority  except 
where  the  retailer  is  operating  in  interstate  commerce.  Inj 
other  words,  local  intrastate  retailing  would  be  beyond  the^ 
scope  of  the  Fur  Act. 

A  second  ruling  would  even  further  restrict  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  Fur  Act  to  interstate  operations.  At  a  recent 
FTC  hearing,  it  was  charged  that  a  furrier  had  mislabeled,, 
falsely  invoiced  and  deceptively  advertised  furs  in  violation 
of  the  Fur  Act. 

At  the  proceedings  the  Fl'C  examiner  found  as  a  fact  that 
the  furs  in  question  had  been  mislabeled  and  improperly 
invoiced.  But  it  was  also  determined  that  since  the  retailer 
was  engaged  in  a  purely  local  and  intrastate  business,  the 
FTC  was  acting  beyond  its  authority. 

Thus,  the  hearing  examiner  challenged  the  very  right  of 
the  FTC  to  regulate  stores  engaged  in  local  or  intrastate 
sales  of  furs.  The  examiner’s  report  is  now  before  the  Com¬ 
mission  for  review.  If  the  report  is  affirmed,  furriers  doing 
business  on  a  strictly  local  scale  will  be  beyond  the  purview 
of  the  Fur  Labeling  Law. 


INJUNCTIONS  OBTAINED  AGAINST  DISCOUNT  CLUB  PLANS 


Fair  trade  manufacturers  are  plugging  another  leak  in 
the  fair  trade  dike— the  union  or  employee’s  “club”  plan. 
Under  these  plans,  the  club  buys  merchandise  at  wholesale 
and  sells  to  members  at  prices  well  below  the  usual  retail 
markup.  Many  of  these  clubs  have  assumed— wrongly— that 
they  are  not  subject  to  the  fair  trade  laws.  Some  manufac¬ 
turers,  for  reasons  of  policy,  have  not  sought  to  enforce  fair 
trade  prices  on  items  sold  by  such  organizations.  The  phe¬ 


nomenal  growth  of  the  industrial  “club”  apparently  has  con¬ 
vinced  at  least  some  fair  traders  that  price  enforcement 
programs  should  be  directed  at  all  sellers  and  not  limited 
to  established  retailers.  Case  in  point:  General  Electric  has 
obtained  injunctions  against  the  Furriers  Joint  Council  and 
the  Union  and  Government  Employees  groups  for  selling 
GE  fair  traded  products  at  less  than  the  fair  trade  prices 
stipulated  by  GE. 


CONGRESS  TO  STUDY  OUTLAWING  STYLE  PIRACY 


Recent  court  decisions  involving  the  issue  of  style  piracy 
have  spurred  the  fashion  industry  to  come  forth  with  recom¬ 
mend^  legislation  to  accord  copyright  protection  to  origi¬ 
nal  fashion  designs. 

Under  present  copyright  laws,  fashion  originators  do  not 
have  a  time  ownership  for  their  creations.  Suggested  legis¬ 
lation  would  give  the  fashion  designer  protection  by  copy¬ 
right  for  a  period  of  at  least  six  months. 


Retailers  should  take  more  than  a  normal  interest  in  any 
profKJsed  legislation  in  this  field.  Stores  have  no  quarrel 
with  the  right  of  a  fashion  originator  to  protect  his  property 
as  'long  as  it  is,  in  truth,  original  propierty.  Care  must  be 
taken,  however,  that  a  designer  is  not  permitted  by  legis¬ 
lative  fiat  to  copyright  as  “original”  a^  shortened  hemline, 
a  lengthened  or  raised  neckline,  or'sinlilar  unimaginative 
adjustment.  .  .j 
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:  has  S«lls  th«  slzzl*  of  color.  New  for  1957 — the  RCA  Victor  Big  Color  TV  Demonstration  Room.  Lets  you  build  a  “living  room”  right  in  the 

,  TV  department. .  .show  customers  color  TV  at  its  best,  under  the  best  selling  conditions  possible.  Easily  put  up  by  two  men  in  a  couple  of  hours, 

it’s  completely  portable — no  building  permit  needed.  (Shown  with  front  wall  removed.,  .see  cut-away  diagram  for  wall  and  ceiling  detail.) 
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HOW  TO  USE  DISPLAYS  TO  BOOST  VOLUME 
m  TV,  RADIOS,  PHONOGRAPHS,  RECORDS 

What  does  it  take  to  sell  more — to  give  a  shot  in  the 
arm  to  sales  goals?  During  the  past  year,  stores  all  over 
the  country  have  dramatically  demonstrated  that  a 
traffic-building  program  can  often  put  them  over  the  top. 
The  program?  Showmanship  in  selling — a  liberal  and 


intelligent  use  of  display  materials.  No  other  program 
delivers  such  big  results  at  so  little  cost. 

On  this  page,  and  the  two  following,  are  RCA  Victor 
display  materials  designed  to  boost  volume  sales  in 
1957.  Your  RCA  Victor  distributor  can  give  you  full 
information  on  these  and  other  available  displays,  and 
demonstrate  more  fully  how  showmanship  in  selling 
can  pay  off  for  you. 
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Spao*-sav*r . . .  profit-makar.  RCA  Victor  TV  2-tier  Profitmaster  Display  (Form  HV2559)  enables  you  to  show 
and  demonstrate  twice  as  many  models  in  the  same  floor  space.  More  sales  per  square  foot  mean  more  profit  for  you! 


Color  TV:  Its  own  boat  salasman.  Big  Color  In  tuna  for  salas.  RCA  Victor  transistor  radio  display  stand  (Form  6R3415)  guards  against  pilfers^ 

TV  “Demonstrator”  (Form  HC2396)  shades  screen  while  giving  a  real  lift  to  transistor  radio  sales.  Sets  are  interchangeable,  yet  fastened  securely.  DisplaJ 

to  show  finest  color  picture.  Easy  to  assemble.  carries  headline  copy,  urges  onlookers  to  “try  one  yourself.”  Try  one  in  your  store  soon! 


/ 


Mass  Display  brings  volume  sales.  RCA  Victor  “Personal,”  Portable  and  Table  Model  TV  Shelf  Merchandisers  (Forms  HV2744  and  2745).  Adaptable 
to  dozens  of  uses  and  themes  during  the  year.  Helps  you  show  more  merchandise — more  efficiently — in  less  space. 


The  name's  the  thing.  RCA  Victor  identification  For  record  sales  In  records.  Colorful  jackets  sell  what’s  inside.  And  RCA  Victor  makes  available 
By8,“This  is  headquarters  for  RCA  Victor  products.”  during  the  year  a  big  variety  of  record  displays — with  scores  of  seasonal  and  other  selling  themes. 


See  your  distributor  for  dozens  of  pieces  available.  Proved  traffic-stoppers  for  counters  and  windows.  Use  them! 


RCA  Victor 
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Stores 

JANUARY  1957 

The  Retail  Business 
In  1956 

By  J,  Gordon  Dakins,  Executive  Vice  President  and  Treasurer,  NRDGA 
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VOLUME  continues  to  climb 

1956  compared  with  1955:  77%  of  the  stores  report  higher  dollar  volume;  llMi% 

are  running  even  with  1955,  and  1 1  V^%  expect  to  end  the 
year  with  a  decrease.  52%  of  the  stores  report  increases 
in  unit  sales;  9%  report  decreases;  39%  are  just  motching 
1955. 

1957  compared  with  1956:  70%  expect  a  dollar  volume  increase  in  the  first  half  of 

next  year;  25%  expect  a  decrease;  5%  foresee  no 
change. 


PROFIT  outlook  is  clouded 

1956  compared  with  1955:  51%  expect  to  end  the  year  with  higher  dollar  oper¬ 

ating  profits;  29%  foresee  no  change;  20%  anticipate 
lower  dollar  profits. 

1957  compared  with  1956:  46%  look  for  higher  dollar  operating  profits  in  the  first 

half;  45%  expect  to  just  equal  their  1956  performance; 
9%  expect  a  dollar  profit  decline. 

INVENTORY  POLICY  oery  conseroatioe 

1957  compared  with  1956:  Only  7%  of  the  reporting  stores  plan  to  increase  their 
hard  goods  inventories  in  the  first  half  of  1957;  27%  will 
carry  lower  inventories;  66%  will  maintain  the  1956  level. 
In  soft  goods,  the  planning  is  a  little  more  optimistic:  12% 
will  increase  inventories;  66%  will  keep  them  about  the 
same,  and  22%  will  cut  them  back. 


CREDIT  POLICY  careful  but  not  anxious 

1957  compared  with  1956:  12%  of  the  reporting  stores  plan  to  tighten  up  credit 
terms;  7%  will  offer  more  liberal  terms;  81%  do  not  plan 
any  change.  21%  of  the  stores  reported  an  increase  in 
bad  debt  losses  in  1956,  but  15%  reported  a  reduction. 
For  1957,  24%  foresee  a  rise  in  bad  debt  losses;  10  per 
cent  foresee  an  improvement. 


VOLUME  increased  last  year  among 
NRDGA  member  stores  and  it  is 
expected  to  continue  its  climb  during 
the  first  half  of  1957,  according  to  the 
results  of  a  survey  conducted  among 
heads  of  member  department  and  spe¬ 
cialty  stores  at  the  year’s  end.  Among 
nearly  300  stores  that  contributed 
facts  and  opinions,  seven  in  every  10 
look  for  a  volume  increase  in  the 
months  ahead,  but  fewer  than  half  ex¬ 
pect  their  dollar  operating  profits  to 
improve. 

Top  management  reveals  itself  in 
the  survey  as  harassed  by  mounting 
expenses,  shortage  of  good  personnel, 
high  taxes,  vanishing  profits.  From  the 
profit  squeeze  arises  another  problem: 
the  difficulty  of  accumulating  capital 
to  plow  back  into  the  business  either 
to  provide  for  expansion  or  simply  to 
offset  the  effects  of  inflation.  Some  of 
the  smaller  merchants  comment  on  the 
difficulty  of  borrowing  at  reasonable 
rates. 

From  this  situation,  a  number  of 
apparent  paradoxes  arise.  Determined 
to  get  an  increase  in  volume,  the  stores 
plan  to  rely  on  complete  basic  stocks 
and  a  steady  flow  of  promotable  new 
items  to  boost  their  sales.  Yet  they  do 
not  plan  to  let  their  inventories  go 
above  1956  levels,  nor  do  they  mean 
to  let  promotional  outlays,  dollar-wise 
or  percentage-wise,  go  any  higher  than 
they  were  in  1956. 

Credit  and  Competition.  Credit  as- a 
selling  tool  will  get  more  emphasis  in 
the  coming  year,  the  survey  indicates. 
One  in  every  three  of  the  reporting 
stores  already  stresses  it  heavily,  and 
a  majority  of  the  others  will  give  it 
more  stress  than  they  did  last  year. 
Bad  debt  losses  in  most  stores  are  not 
growing,  and  among  a  large  majority 
of  the  merchants  the  opinion  is  that 
consumer  debt  is  not  overextended. 
Yet  four  in  every  five  stores  will  make 
no  change  in  their  credit  policies  this 
year,  and  among  those  who  will 
change,  tightening  will  be  more  com¬ 
mon  than  liberalizing.  One  reason 
may  be  the  financing  problems  men¬ 
tioned  by  some  of  the  stores;  another, 
suggested  by  a  smaller  store,  is  that 
there  is  not  enough  additional  volume 
to  be  gained  in  a.  small  retail  organ¬ 
ization  to  make  the^credit  effort  worth 
while. 
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In  their  effort  to  secure  volume, 
most  of  the  reporting  stores  say  they 
are  meeting  price  comf>etition.  Many 
of  them  are  aware  that  discount  ojier- 
ators  and  others  who  work  on  narrow 
margins  pose  a  real  problem  for  the 
future,  but  for  the  present,  only  37 
per  cent  say  they  meet  discount  house 
prices.  Their  keenest  competitor  for 
the  retail  dollar,  they  say,  is  the  sub¬ 
urban  center,  mentioned  by  one-third 
more  stores  than  named  any  other 
form  of  retail  competition. 

Profit  Protection.  To  protect  profit  in 
1957,  the  reporting  stores  appear  to  be 
planning  a  three-pronged  attack:  get 
maximum  volume,  keep  markdowns 
to  a  minimum,  and  strive  for  better 
turnover.  Each  of  these  approaches 
was  recommended  by  more  than  half 
the  reporting  stores.  Others  spoke  of 
the  need  for  lowering  expense,  but 
no  clearcut  answer  to  how  to  do  it 
emerged  from  their  replies. 

Vigilance  on  a  hundred  different 
fronts  appears  to  be  the  retail  answer 
to  the  expense  problem,  judging  from 
the  survey  replies.  Stores  mention 
charging  for  services  formerly  given 
free:  parking  after  the  first  two  hours, 
postage  and  express  on  mail  orders, 
gift  wrap,  COD  and  pickup  service, 
for  example.  Two  in  every  five  of  the 
reporting  stores  now  charge  for  deliv¬ 
ery  outside  the  truck  area  and  for  gift 
wrap  on  below-minimum  purchases,  it 
should  be  noted.  And  one  store  in 
every  four  has  plans  for  restricting  or 
charging  for  at  least  one  of  the  serv¬ 
ices  it  now  gives  free.  Another  ex¬ 
pense  leak  due  to  be  plugged  in  many 
stores  is  that  of  incoming  shipments— 
overcharges  on  parcel  post  packages, 
excessive  costs  resulting  from  back¬ 
ordering  by  the  resource,  and  so  on. 

Personnel  and  Payrolls.  Although 
nearly  every  one  of  the  reporting  stores 
has  done  some  refixturing  for  selective 
selling  during  the  past  two  years,  the 
merchants  participating  in  the  survey 
place  primary  emphasis  on  recruiting 
and  training  better  personnel  as  a 
means  of  producing  better  selling. 

Nearly  half  the  stores  have  a  defi¬ 
nite  program  for  recruiting  college  and 
high  school  students,  and  one  in  every 
seven  stores  has  a  formal  executive 
training  program— with  another  one 


in  every  seven  having  the  idea  under 
consideration.  Fringe  benefits  most 
commonly  reported  among  the  stores 
are  group  insurance  plans  (in  82  per 
cent)  and  sick  pay  (in  68  per  cent); 
formal  pension  plans  and  profit  shar¬ 
ing  plans  are  reported  by  one  in  every 
four.  In  their  comments,  some  of  the 
merchants  reveal  themselves  discour¬ 
aged  about  fringe  benefits  as  a  means 
of  attracting  and  holding  help;  the 
local  industries  pay  better  wages.  A 
suggested  solution,  says  one  retailer,  is 
to  find  ways  to  make  the  salesjieople’s 
time  sufficiently  productive  to  make 
better  pay  possible. 

Night  openings  and  the  long  hours 
that  prevail  in  retailing  get  their  share 
of  blame  for  the  personnel  problem. 
Most  of  the  reporting  stores  are  open 
one  night  of  the  week,  and  they  find 
this  practice  worth  while  from  the 
standpoint  of  volume.  But  38  per  cent 
say  night  openings  meet  with  employee 
resistance,  and  65  per  cent  say  these 
make  it  harder  to  maintain  a  gootl 
staff.  Some  of  the  stores  report  that 
noon  openings  on  late  days  have 
helped;  one  store  pays  overtime  rates 
for  evening  work;  another  store  hopes 
to  switch  to  five  days  and  two  nights 
open  a  week  as  its  solution.  Some  of 
the  merchants  point  out  that  the  re¬ 
tailer  must  serve  his  customer  by  stay¬ 
ing  open  at  night;  others  say  that  even 
their  best  workers  slow  down  as  the 
hours  lengthen. 

Building  and  Modernizing.  Among 
the  capital  expenditures  planned  for 
the  coming  year,  the  most  frequently 
mentioned  is  simplified  selling  equip¬ 
ment;  next  comes  general  redecorat¬ 
ing;  third,  enlarged  selling  space.  Only 
one  store  in  three  mentioned  a  branch 
or  an  increase  in  parking  facilities. 

Merchants  are  acutely  conscious  of 
the  parking  problem,  nevertheless.  As 
one  puts  it,  it  becomes  a  case  of  park 
the  family  car  or  lose  the  customer’s 
patronage.  In  some  cities,  stores  have 
liought  bonds  to  finance  city  park¬ 
ing  facilities;  in  others,  stores  have 
cooperated  to  finance  facilities.  An 
occasional  store  rejjorts  utter  lack  of 
space  for  parking  in  its  area,  except 
for  tiered  parking,  which  can  be  quite 
an  investment.  Among  those  who  are 
doing  something  on  their  own  about 
parking  this  coming  year,  85  per  cent 


will  provide  lots;  12  per  cent,  garages; 
three  per  cent,  both. 

Main  Street  and  Suburbs.  In  commu¬ 
nities  that  have  taken  steps  to  encour¬ 
age  downtown  shopping  (and  this  is 
true  of  seven  out  of  every  10  in  the 
survey),  the  most  common  approach 
is  improved  parking.  Group  promo¬ 
tions  come  next.  Other  avenues,  such 
as  store  modernization,  slum  clearance, 
better  transit  facilities,  were  reported 
by  less  than  half  the  stores. 

'  Branches  continue  to  grow  in  num¬ 
ber.  Among  the  reporting  stores,  33 
per  cent  now  have  at  least  one  branch, 
and  another  six  jser  cent  have  plans 
for  one.  The  typical  branch-owning 
store  has  but  one  branch;  only  12  f>er 
cent  have  five  or  more.  Sixty-two  per 
cent  of  the  branch  owners  have  a 
branch  in  a  metropolitan  area;  58  per 
cent  have  one  or  more  branches  in 
suburban  shopping  centers.  (There  is, 
of  course,  some  overlapping.) 

A  few  of  the  reporting  stores  say 
they  own  shopping  centers  themselves. 
The  number  is  small— four,  out  of  the 
nearly  300  participating  stores.  That 
small  figure  looks  larger,  however, 
when  it  is  realized  that  a  majority  of 
the  stores  in  the  survey  do  not  yet  own 
branches,  or  are  located  in  smaller 
communities  or  in  suburbs. 

Markups  and  Margins.  In  their  com¬ 
ment  on  general  subjects,  some  of 
the  retailers  had  sharp  words  to  say 
on  newspaper  advertising  that  uses 
comparative  prices  in  such  a  way  as  to 
give  the  customer  the  impression  that 
the  original  markup  on  the  merchan¬ 
dise  was  abnormally  high.  That  prac¬ 
tice,  some  say,  is  as  harmful  to  the  re¬ 
tailer  in  its  own  way  as  the  discount 
o[}erator  is  in  his. 

Despite  their  varied  problems,  many 
of  the  reporting  merchants  reveal  a 
buoyant  optimism  and  a  confidence  in 
their  ability  to  work  their  way  back  to 
healthy  profits.  Better  selection  of 
merchandise,  say  some,  and  an  avoid¬ 
ance  of  formula  markups  can  help  the 
margin  situation.  “We  must  find  a 
means  of  retail  distribution  that  allows 
a  good  net  profit  and  return  on  capi¬ 
tal  investment  on  40  per  cent  markup,” 
says  one.  “Too  many  inefficient  prac¬ 
tices  are  prevalent  in  my  store  and  in 
all  retail  stores.” 
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rOUR  Silver  Plaque  Awards  for  outstanding  contributions  to 
retailing  were  presented  by  the  NRDGA  on  the  opening  night 
of  the  46th  Annual  Convention.  They  were  given  to  Senator  Barry 
M.  Goldwater  as  a  retailer  in  government;  to  Vincent  C.  A.  Bitter 
for  contributions  in  the  field  of  retail  research;  to  Daniel  Bloomfield 
for  furthering  knowledge  of  distribution;  and  to  William  E.  Shamski 
for  his  achievements  in  the  field  of  retail  management.  A  mem¬ 
orial  award  was  also  presented,  in  honor  of  the  late  E.  C.  Stephen¬ 
son,  for  his  many  contributions  to  retailing  in  the  fields  of  taxation 
and  finance. 


AWARDS 


BARRY  M.  GOLDWATER 


United  States  Senator 


CITATION:  His  continuing  outstanding  work  in  fostering  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  retailing  among  the  nation's  legislators  has  won  for  him  the 
admiration  and  good  will  of  all  retailers. 


Chairman  of  the  board  of  Goldwater's,  Phoenix,  Arizona,  Barry  Goldwater  was 
elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  in  1952.  He  holds  the  rank  of  Colonel  in 
the  Air  Force  Reserves.  After  World  War  II,  he  served  on  the  City  Council  of 
Phoenix  for  two  terms.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Economic 
Report  and  of  the  Senate  Committees  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  and  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs.  The  presentation  of  the  silver  plaque  to  Senator  Goldwater 
was  made  by  Joseph  W.  Dye,  president  and  general  manager  of  Wolf  &  Dessauer, 
vice  president  of  the  NRDGA  and  chairman  of  its  Government  Affairs  Committee. 


VINCENT  C  A.  BITTER 


Vice  President  and  Treasurer,  Peck  &  Peck 


CITATION:  His  outstanding  service  to  retailing,  especially  his  leadership 
which  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the  Association's  new  Retail  Research 
Institute,  has  won  for  him  the  admiration  and  good  will  of  the  nation's 
retailers. 


One  of  the  prime  elements  in  the  formation  of  the  Retail  Research  Institute  was 
the  initiative  and  generosity  of  the  Controllers'  Congress.  This  project  was  one  of 
Mr.  Bitter's  main  concerns  during  his  two  terms  (1954-1956)  as  chairman  of  the 
Congress.  He  played  a  leading  role  in  drawing  up  the  plans  for  the  Institute, 
and  the  Congress  helped  to  finance  the  new  group  from  the  funds  accumulated 
for  its  own  Research  Committee.  Walden  P.  Hobbs,  vice  president  and  treasurer 
of  Consolidated  Dry  Goods  Co.,  and  chairman  of  the  Controllers'  Congress,  made 
the  presentation  to  Mr.  Bitter. 
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EDWARD  CAMERON  STEPHENSON 
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Executive  Vice  President,  Boston  Retail  Trade  Board 

CITATION:  As  founder  of  the  well  known  and  highly  regarded  Boston 
Conference  on  Distribution,  his  outstanding  efforts  in  this  field  have  won 
for  him  the  admiration  and  good  will  of  the  nation's  retailers. 

The  annual  Boston  Conference  on  Distribution  is  internationally  famous.  An  invi¬ 
tation  to  address  this  meeting  is  highly  valued,  and  each  year  its  speakers  are 
drawn  from  the  top  levels  of  business  and  academic  life.  Ever  since  Daniel 
Bloomfield  first  organized  the  Conference,  in  1929,  its  tradition  has  been  scholarly 
and  scientific,  and  out  of  this  approach  the  business  of  distribution  has  developed 
some  of  its  most  important  economic  principles  and  achievements.  Mr.  Bloomfield, 
lawyer,  social  scientist  and  author,  has  headed  the  Boston  Retail  Trade  Board  since 
1923.  The  NRDGA  award  was  presented  to  him  by  George  Hansen,  president  of 
Chandler  &  Company  of  Boston  and  past  president  of  the  Association. 
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WILLIAM  E.  SHAMSKI  ' 

Vice  President,  Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller 

CITATION:  His  continuing  outstanding  contributions  in  the  field  of  sound 
retail  management  have  won  for  him  the  admiration  and  good  will  of 
the  nation's  retailers. 


Current  progress  in  the  application  of  industrial  engineering  techniques  to  retailing 
owes  much  to  the  work  of  Mr.  Shamski.  During  his  term  as  chairman  of  the 
Store  Management  Group  he  not  only  focused  the  Group's  activities  on  operations 
research  but  worked  effectively  for  the  establishment  of  the  Retail  Research  Institute. 
Under  his  leadership,  the  Group  began  the  development  of  the  workshop  and  case 
study  techniques  which  have  completely  replaced  traditional  convention  methods 
at  its  mid-year  meetings.  The  presentation  of  the  NRDGA  plaque  to  Mr.  Shamski 
was  made  by  Raymond  M.  Munsch,  vice  president  and  general  operating  manager 
of  Miller  &  Rhoads,  Inc.,  and  present  chairman  of  the  Store  Management  Group. 
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CITATION:  The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation  presents  this  memorial  as  evidence  of  the  high  esteem  it  holds  for 
the  late  Edward  Cameron  Stephenson,  whose  vision,  courage  and  inspira¬ 
tional  leadership  through  the  years  contributed  so  materially  to  increasing 
the  stature  of  the  Association  and  of  all  retailing.  His  many  outstanding 
contributions,  especially  in  the  fields  of  federal  taxation  and  retail  control, 
will  stand  as  a  lasting  monument  to  his  untiring  efforts  for  the  welfare 
of  his  craft. 


Mr.  Stephenson,  who  was  a  vice  president  of  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Co.,  died  suddenly 
last  October.  An  expert  in  corporation  finance  and  taxation,  he  was  equally  well 
known  and  respected  for  the  tireless  generosity  with  which  he  worked  for  the 
whole  retail  trade.  He  was  chairman  of  the  Controllers'  Congress  twice,  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Taxation  Committe  for  almost  four  years.  The  memorial  plaque  was  pre¬ 
sented  by  David  E.  Moeser,  president  of  Conrad  &  Co.  and  past  president  of  the 
NRDGA,  and  wus  received  by  J.  W.  Paynter,  vice  president  and  treasurer  of  The 
J.  L.  Hudson  Co.,  on  behalf  of  Mrs.  Stephenson. 
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lished  in  London  by  W.  H.  Allen  & 
Company. 

Very  early  in  his  commercial  career, 
Harry  Gordon  Selfridge  earned  the 
sobriquet  of  “Mile-a-Minute  Harry.” 
He  also  became  the  subject  of  a  less 
happy  rumor— that  he  was  an  illegiti¬ 
mate  son  of  Marshall  Field,  and  that 
it  was  this  connection  that  had  brought 
him  his  rocket-like  promotion.  He  was 
a  fast  talker,  a  fast  worker  and  bub¬ 
bling  over  with  new  ideas.  He  saw 
that  a  store  should  not  be  just  a  place 
to  which  people  went  to  buy  things, 
but  a  meeting-place  where  they  could 
rest  and  talk  and  really  enjoy  their 
shopping  expeditions. 

Selfridge  came  up  the  hard  way, 
from  being  a  humble  clerk  in  the 
Marshall  Field  wholesale  department, 
at  a  wage  of  $10  a  week.  He  took  the 
first  chance  offered  to  switch  to  the 
retail  side  of  the  store— then  the  Cin¬ 
derella  of  the  Marshall  Field  business. 
At  first  he  found  his  departmental 
boss  was  opposed  to  the  ideas  he  put 
forward,  but  Selfridge  was  not  to  be 
frustrated.  He  went  direct  to  Marshall 
Field  I  and  although  Field  was  a  go- 
slow-to-make-haste  man  he  permitted 
Selfridge  to  try  out  his  ideas. 

Bargain  Sales  and  Tea  Rooms.  In  the 

1880’s,  the  majority  of  Marshall  Field’s 
customers  were  the  Chicago  upper 
crust.  Selfridge  wanted  to  attract 
everybody  and,  against  great  opposi¬ 
tion,  he  was  allowed  to  introduce 
the  world’s  first  “bargain  basement,” 
stocked  with  goods  aimed  at  people 
with  smaller  purses,  but  still  of  the 
high  standard  which  Marshall  Field 
insisted  upon  providing.  The  new  sec¬ 
tion  was  an  immediate  and  overwhelm¬ 
ing  success. 

Selfridge  also  saw'  a  way  of  clearing 
all  the  old  lines  which  were  cluttering 
up  the  company’s  stockrooms  and 
tying-up  large  amounts  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  capital.  He  was  allowed  to  in¬ 
troduce  bargain  sales,  and  this  idea  too 
proved  its  tremendous  worth. 

The  biggest  opposition  of  all  came 
when  he  suggested  the  introduction  of 
a  restaurant  and  tea  room.  The  old 
hands  of  the  company  were  dead 
against  it,  but  Marshall  Field  1  was 
persuaded  that  there  might  be  some¬ 
thing  in  it.  There  certainly  was.  One 
restaurant  proved  to  be  quite  insuffi¬ 


cient  for  the  number  of  customers  who 
wanted  to  make  use  of  it.  Within  a 
short  time.  Selfridge  had  intrcxiuced 
seven  restaurants  in  the  building,  with 
a  staff  of  between  two  and  three  thou¬ 
sand. 

In  1888  Selfridge  made  his  first  trip 
to  Europe.  He  visited  Britain,  France, 
Germany,  Italy  and  Spain  and  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Chicago  bubbling  over  with 
the  idea  that  Marshall  Field  should 
launch  out  in  foreign  cities— especial¬ 
ly  London  and  Paris— and  so  build  up 
a  vast  interlocking  organization  which 
would  make  Marshall  Field  the  big¬ 
gest  merchandising  business  in  the 
world. 

But  old  Marshall  Field  could  not  see 
beyond  Chicago  and  this  one  of  Self¬ 
ridge’s  ideas  was  indefinitely  pigeon¬ 
holed.  “Mile-a-Minute-Harry”  was, 
however,  not  put  off.  He  turned  his 
mind  to  other  things.  The  World’s 
Fair  in  Chicago,  in  1893,  gave  him 
scope  to  astound  the  visitors  to  the 
Fair  w'ith  exhibits  they  found  even 
more  intriguing  than  those  of  the  Fair 
itself. 

In  1890  he  became  a  partner  in  the 
company— Marshall  Field  I  lent  him 
the  money  to  buy  his  share— and  for 
about  12  years  he  continued  to  devote 
his  energies  to  pushing  the  retail  side 
of  the  business  into  top  place  in  the 
Marshall  Field  empire.  In  one  two- 
year  period  he  succeeded  in  almost 
doubling  the  turnover  of  the  retail 
side.  But  all  the  time  he  nursed  his 
ambition  to  open  a  store  in  Europe. 

Parting  of  the  Ways.  In  1903,  he  re¬ 
signed  his  partnership  and  bought  the 
nearby  store  of  Schlesinger  and  Mayer, 
which  he  soon  resold.  Selfridge  later 
explained  that  he  had  bought  the  store 
from  three  Jews  and  sold  it  to  a  syndi¬ 
cate  of  seven  Scotsmen  at  a  profit.  He 
now  had  about  a  million  and  a  half 
dollars  of  fluid  capital  and  with  this  he 
moved  to  Europe. 

By  1906  he  was  in  London  and  be¬ 
gan  to  explore  the  possibilities  of 
opening  a  store  there,  even  more  thor¬ 
oughly  than  he  had  done  18  years  be¬ 
fore.  He  found  that  even  the  most 
exclusive  London  stores  were  dark, 
pokey  places  and  their  assistants 
haughty  and  off-hand  in  the  service 
they  gave  to  customers. 

Selfridge  could  not  find  any  existing 


premises  which  would  give  him  the 
space  he  wanted,  so  he  planned  a  vast 
five-floored  building  in  London's  Ox¬ 
ford  Street  which  would  allow  him  the 
range  of  departments  he  had  in  mind. 
The  London  fire  regulations  some¬ 
what  curbed  his  original  ideas,  com¬ 
pelling  him  to  break  up  the  long  vistas 
he  had  planned,  but  even  so  the  store, 
when  it  opened  in  the  spring  of  1909, 
was  something  which  had  never  before 
been  seen  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Atlantic. 

Selfridge  had  brought  Goldman, 
Marshall  Field’s  chief  display  man,  to 
London  some  months  before,  and  the 
store’s  windows  alone  filled  London¬ 
ers  with  amazement.  "Window  shop¬ 
ping”  is  now  an  accepted  entertain¬ 
ment,  but  it  was  unknown  before 
Selfridge  made  his  windows  the  most 
attractive  in  London. 

Inside  the  store,  more  than  half  a 
million  dollars  worth  of  goods  were 
laid  out  in  plain  view  in  130  depart¬ 
ments.  There  was  everything  he  had 
tried  and  proved  successful  in  Chicago 
—the  store  restaurants  and  tea  rooms, 
the  bargain  basement  (at  first  laughed 
at  by  British  shoppers  but  quickly  to 
become  their  Mecca),  and  a  roof  gar¬ 
den. 

Dreams  for  Sale.  The  code  of  business 
which  Self  ridge  had  set  himself  was  a 
very  clear  one:  “The  whole  art  of  mer¬ 
chandising  consists  of  appealing  to  the 
imagination.  Once  the  imagination  is 
moved,  the  hand  goes  naturally  to  the 
pocket.  But  if  the  first  appeal  is  to 
the  purse,  the  imagination  is  apt  to 
revolt  and  raise  barriers  against  buy¬ 
ing.”  Everything  in  the  Oxford  Street 
store  proved  that  he  was  strictly  adher¬ 
ing  to  this  creed. 

Much  of  Selfridge’s  success  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  due  to  the  fact  that  he  was 
always  on  the  watch  for  ways  of  ap¬ 
pealing  to  the  feminine  imagination, 
to  foster  a  quick  appreciation  of  form 
and  color  and  to  emphasize  style  at 
the  exjjense  of  the  price  factor.  He 
believed  that  women  were  normally 
more  responsive  to  the  sensuous  ap¬ 
peal  of  beauty  than  men.  They  revolt¬ 
ed  more  passionately  against  drab  sur- 
loundings  because,  unlike  their  hus¬ 
bands,  they  had  little  opportunity  of 
escaping  from  the  deadening  routine 
of  home  life.  {Continued  on  next  page) 
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“In  my  store,  women  can  realize 
some  of  their  dreams,”  Selfridge  once 
said.  “They  come  here  as  guests,  not 
customers  to  be  bullied  into  buying. 
This  is  not  a  shop,  it  is  a  social  center. 

I  would  rather  lose  sales  than  give 
women  visitors  here  the  impression 
that  the  store  exists  only  to  sell  goods. 

I  want  them  to  enjoy  the  warmth  and 
light,  the  colors  and  styles,  the  feel 
of  fine  fabrics.” 

Showmanship  and  Stunts.  To  pub¬ 
licize  his  store.  Selfridge  was  always 
on  the  look-out  for  new  stunts.  The 
store  had  only  been  opened  four 
months  when  Bleriot  flew  the  English 
Channel  for  the  first  time.  Selfridge 
secured  Bleriot’s  monoplane  and  for 
weeks  it  brought  thousands  every  day 
flocking  to  see  it.  Selfridge  knew  that 
once  they  were  in  the  store,  the  vast 
majority  would  stay  to  spend. 

Another  stunt  which  brought  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  to  the  store  was  a 
display  of  five  million  dollars  worth  of 
diamonds.  They  were  heaped  in  a 
special  case.  The  case  was  fitted  with 
a  special  alarm  system  controlled  by 
an  invisible  ray  which  would  ring  a 
bell  if  anything  happened.  One  day 
the  alarm  did  sound  and  the  security 
forces  rushed  to  the  case,  which  proved 
to  be  intact.  The  bell  stopped  ringing, 
then  started  again.  The  answer  w’as 
found  to  be  a  fly  which  had  got  into 
the  case  and  occasionally  flew  across 
the  invisible  beam.  The  incident,  of 
course,  made  a  good  newspajjer  story 
and  more  crowds  came  to  see  the  for¬ 
tune  in  gems.  Mr.  Williams  hints 
strongly  that  Selfridge  himself  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  introducing  the  fly  into 
the  case! 

Sel fridge  was  always  a  firm  believer 
in  the  power  of  publicity  and  main¬ 
tained  close  contact  with  the  Press 
Lords  (Lord  Northcliffe  and  Lord 
Beaverbrook  were  personal  friends) 
and  with  working  newspapermen. 

First  Institutional  Ads.  It  was  the  Self¬ 
ridge  advertising— something  entirely 
new  to  Britain— which  caused  as  big  a 
revolution  as  his  methods  of  store  dis¬ 
play.  In  the  pre-Selfridge  era,  the  ad¬ 
vertising  of  British  stores  had  been  as 
crude  as  their  selling  methods.  Self¬ 
ridge  set  out  to  change  all  that.  He 
secured  the  services  of  some  of  the 


leading  artists  of  the  famous  weekly 
“Punch”  and  their  skilled  draughts¬ 
manship  introduced  a  new  style  which 
made  the  Selfridge  advertisments  stand 
out  head  and  shoulders  above  all  the 
others.  He  spent  some  $200,000  in 
advance  prestige  advertising  heralding 
the  opening  of  the  store  (that  would 
be  worth  about  a  million  dollars  in 
current  money  values).  Selfridge  wrote 
all  those  advertisements  himself.  They 
contained  no  direct  selling.  The  tone 
was  serious,  thoughtful  and  ethical, 

I  he  language  clear  and  devoid  of  ex¬ 
aggeration.  The  advertisements  were 
models  of  balance  and  commercial 
chastity. 

Meeting  a  Depression.  The  actions 
of  Selfridge  in  the  slump  of  1921-22 
gave  a  clear  picture  of  his  readiness 
to  meet  changing  world  conditions. 
First  indications  of  the  slump  were 
seen  in  the  U.  S.,  before  they  be¬ 
came  obvious  in  Britain.  He  saw  ad¬ 
vertisements  that  Wanamakers  were 
slashing  their  prices  by  20  j)er  cent  in 
the  battle  to  get  trade.  That  was 
enough  warning  to  Selfridge. 

Under  a  security  black-out,  as  it 
would  be  called  today,  he  had  adver¬ 
tisements  prepared  offering  a  cut  of  10 
per  cent  on  all  goods  except  proprie¬ 
tary  lines.  Immediately  these  were 
published,  the  rest  of  the  retail  trade 
were  aghast  and  rumors  flew  around 
that  Selfridge  was  on  the  verge  of  bank¬ 
ruptcy  and  was  trying  to  make  sales  at 
any  price.  But  then  the  slump  hit 
Britain  and  other  stores  were  soon 
fighting  to  attract  any  customers  they 
could.  By  that  time  Sellridge  had 
cleared  all  his  old  stock  and  had  been 
able  to  restock  with  the  right  goods  at 
the  right  prices. 

It  is  nearly  50  years  since  Gordon 
Selfridge  started  his  revolution  in 
London  and  his  innovations  are  now 
common  place  in  the  retail  merchan¬ 
dising  world.  Even  so,  some  of  the 
most  progressive  retailers  in  Britain, 
witile  making  his  achievements  their 
own,  have  failed  to  add  anything  new 
and  significant  to  his  ideas  and  meth¬ 
ods. 

Selfridge  had  the  deejjest  insight  in¬ 
to  customer  psychology  and  a  complete 
grasp  of  our  wayward  human  nature. 
Whereas  most  merchants  merely  sold 
goods.  Selfridge  made  shopping  an  en¬ 


tertainment,  a  joy  to  be  anticipated 
days  and  weeks  in  advance. 

“Women  love  the  lyric  mood,”  he 
said.  “A  store  should  be  like  a  song  of 
which  one  never  tires.” 

The  Decline.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  story 
of  Gordon  Sel  fridge  does  not  end  on 
an  equally  high  note.  That  he  was  a 
genius— one  of  the  greatest  merchant 
princes  of  all  time— inside  his  store  is 
beyond  dispute.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
once  he  took  off  the  silk  hat  which  was 
his  office  uniform,  he  became  a  changed 
man.  He  seemed  to  shed  his  intelli¬ 
gence  with  his  topper.  Towards  the 
end  of  World  War  I  he  is  known  to 
have  squanilered  nearly  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars  on  the  French  actress, 
Gaby  Deslys.  But  Gaby  was  too  early 
in  the  field  to  benefit  from  the  wanton 
lavishness  with  which  Selfridge  threw 
away  about  ten  million  dollars  on 
Jenny  Dolly,  one  half  of  the  Dolly  Sis¬ 
ters  theater  act,  and  other  actresses. 

In  the  mid-1920’s.  Selfridge  became 
acquainted  with  a  rough  Lancashire 
financier,  Jimmy  White  (who  was  soon 
to  commit  suicide  after  his  own  fail¬ 
ure).  White  showed  him  how  a  trust 
could  finance  the  store,  still  leaving 
Selfridge  in  control.  Selfridge  received 
some  ten  million  dollars  for  his  own 
investment  in  this  way  and  it  was  all 
frittered  away  in  less  than  nine  years. 

By  19.S7,  Selfridge  had  a  personal 
debt  to  his  company  amounting  to 
about  half  a  million  dollars  and  the 
financiers  behind  the  trust  pressed  him 
to  clear  it.  He  made  a  futile  gamble 
at  the  time  of  the  coronation  of  King 
George  VI  and  it  failed.  He  was  oust¬ 
ed  from  control  of  the  store  and  given 
the  enq>ty  title  of  “president,”  with  a 
salary  of  ten  thousand  dollars  a  year. 
He  had  to  sacrifice  his  luxurious  man¬ 
sion  in  London’s  lush  Mayfair  and 
eventually  moved  to  a  small  flat  in  an 
outlying  London  suburb,  where  he 
lived  with  one  of  his  daughters.  It  was 
there  he  died  on  May  8,  1947,  at  the 
age  of  89. 

Whatever  his  faults— and  what  there 
were  of  them  had  no  association  with 
his  business  activities— Gordon  Self¬ 
ridge’s  name  will  always  be  honored 
in  Europe  as  the  man  who  introduced 
.American  methods  of  retail  trading, 
which  have  brought  untold  profits  to 
every  section  of  life. 
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Labor  Laws  and  Unions 

By  Georye  Plant,  Manager,  store  Management  and  Personnel  Groups 


The  1957  session  of  Congress  will 
undoubtedly  be  marked  by  the 
introduction  of  many  legislative  pro¬ 
posals  designed  to  amend  and  amplify 
existing  legislation  in  the  area  of  em¬ 
ployee  relations.  The  keystone  legisla¬ 
tion  in  this  area  is  the  amended 
National  Labor  Relations  Act,  more 
popularly  known  as  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act.  The  Act  establishes  the  legal 
ground  rules  for  all  employers  in  inter¬ 
state  commerce  who  bargain  with  a 
union  or  unions;  provides  the  mechan¬ 
ism  for  determining  whether  or  not 
employees  wish  to  be  represented  by  a 
union;  sets  forth  unfair  labor  practices 
both  for  unions  and  employers,  and 
provides  a  procedure  for  the  handling 
of  national  emergency  strikes. 

It  now  appears  distinctly  possible 
that  1957  will  be  a  repetition  of  1953, 
when  the  Act  was  in  grave  danger  of 
being  severely  weakened  or  even  emas¬ 
culated.  In  1953,  the  .Association  pre¬ 
sented  testimony  before  both  the  House 
and  Senate  Labor  Committees,  urging 
retention  of  many  provisions  of  the 
.Act  which  certain  groups  desired  to  re¬ 
move,  and  also  proposing  the  addition 
of  amendments  designed  to  strengthen 
the  .Act  and  more  adequately  protect 
the  rights  of  employees  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  public. 

.At  its  October  meeting,  the  NRDG.A 
Employee  Relations  Committee  care¬ 
fully  reviewed  the  principles  estab¬ 
lished  in  1953,  in  order  to  formulate 
the  current  Association  position  which 
would  be  presented  to  Congress  during 
the  1957  session,  in  the  event  the  pre¬ 
dicted  move  to  revise  the  Act  actually 
materializes. 

Under  the  chairmanship  of  Robert 
J.  Doolan,  personnel  director  of  Allied 
Stores  Corporation,  who  testified  be¬ 
fore  Congress  on  behalf  of  the  Associa¬ 


tion  in  1953,  the  Committee  adopted 
a  position  on  Taft-Hartley  amendment 
which  we  believe  to  be  sound  and 
based  on  principles  of  equality  to  all 
citizens  and  groups.  The  position  is 
one  of  which  the  Association  can  well 
be  proud. 

Retailers  have  an  important  stake  in 
all  proposed  legislation  designed  to 
regulate  labor-management  relations, 
not  only  as  employers,  but  as  individ¬ 
ual  citizens  interested  in  the  general 
public  welfare.  They  should  give  care¬ 
ful  consideration  and  support  to  the 
following  summarized  position  of  the 
.Association’s  Committee: 

►  The  inherent  right  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  worker  to  select  through  the 
process  of  a  secret  ballot  election,  who, 
if  anyone,  will  bargain  for  him,  should 
be  mandatory  in  all  situations  where 
there  exists  a  bona  fide  question  of 
representation. 

►  Mandatory,  adequate,  and  prompt 
injunctive  relief  should  be  available 
in  cases  of  organization  and  recogni¬ 
tion,  picketing,  featherbedding,  sec¬ 
ondary  boycotts,  and  strike  situations 
where  the  effort  is  to  force  the  employ¬ 
er  or  others  to  capitulate  to  practices 
which  the  law  declares  illegal. 

►  Bargaining  units,  whether  agreed 
to  by  the  parties  or  decided  by  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board,  must 
meet  the  test  of  being  sensible  bar¬ 
gaining  units  when  measured  against 
such  objective  criteria  as  the  mutuali¬ 
ty  of  interests  of  employees,  the  organ¬ 
izational  set-up  of  the  employer’s  busi¬ 
ness,  and  the  previous  history  of  collec¬ 
tive  bargaining.  They  should  not  be 
established  solely  to  conform  to  the 
extent  to  which  an  organizing  union 
has  interested  employees  or  groups  of 
employees  in  union  representation. 

►  So  long  as  the  expression  of 


views,  in  whatever  form,  cannot  rea¬ 
sonably  be  construed  as  a  promise  of 
benefits  or  a  threat  to  the  inherent 
.right  of  employees  respecting  union 
activity,  such  freedom  of  speech  should 
be  protected. 

►  No  employer  should  be  com¬ 
pelled,  by  administrative  interpreta¬ 
tion  or  otherwise,  to  make  his  place  of 
business  a  market  place  for  union  or¬ 
ganizing  activity,  and  refusal  to  do  so 
should  not  constitute  a  basis  for  hold¬ 
ing  him  guilty  of  an  unfair  labor  prac¬ 
tice  or  for  setting  aside  an  election. 

►  The  secondary  boycott  provisions 
of  the  Act  should  be  strengthened  so 
as  to  provide  protection  for  innocent 
parties  not  involved  in  a  labor  dispute. 
In  no  event  should  the  present  provis¬ 
ions  be  weakened. 

►  The  Act  should  be  amended  to 
give  state  courts  the  power  to  act  in 
labor  matters  in  interstate  commerce, 
provided  the  clear  meaning  of  an  ap 
plicable  federal  provision  is  not  con¬ 
travened  or  there  is  not  explicitly  or 
by  clear  implication  an  applicable 
federal  provision. 

►  The  present  provisions  of  the  .Act 
restricting  compulsory  union  member¬ 
ship  as  a  condition  of  employment 
should  be  retained  and  not  weakened. 

►  The  interests  of  employees  in 
negotiated  health  and  welfare  funds 
should  be  more  fully  protected  through 
the  adoption  of  legislation  which  im¬ 
poses  strict  regulation  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  these  funds. 

►  The  committee  also  recommend¬ 
ed  that  a  special  and  impartial  inquiry 
be  made  by  a  joint  committee  of  Con¬ 
gress  of  such  practices  as: 

Limitations  on  productivity  which 
have  no  relationship  to  either  health 
or  safety: 

Requiring  the  employment  or  pay¬ 
ing  for  services  of  labor  not  needed, 
more  commonly  knowm  as  “feather¬ 
bedding;” 

The  control  of  labor  by  criminal 
and  racketeering  elements. 

The  Employee  Relations  Services 
will  carefully  follow  the  legislative 
development  on  Taft-Hartley  during 
the  1957  Congressional  session.  Mem¬ 
bers  will  be  promptly  apprised  of  all 
proposed  legislation  designed  to  weak¬ 
en  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  and  destroy 
the  equality  of  the  rights  of  manage¬ 
ment  and  labor. 
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As  one  of  its  major  projects,  the  Retail  Research  Insti¬ 
tute  has  undertaken  to  investigate  the  field  of  electronic 
data  processing  equipment,  to  do  original  research  in 
this  field  and  to  report  on  the  research  and  experiences 
of  others.  New  developments  are  coming  rapidly,  and 
information  about  them  is  a  vital  need. 

When  Mr.  Richard  Albert  submitted  this  manuscript, 
we  felt  that  it  would  be  a  most  useful  and  provocative 


contribution  to  retail  thinking  on  this  subject.  Some 
of  Mr.  Albert’s  opinions  are  likely  to  be  controversial, 
and  they  are  not  necessarily  those  of  the  Retail  Research 
Institute;  but  the  Institute  does  feel  that  these  opinions 
are  important  for  retailers  to  consider.  Liberal  discus¬ 
sion  will  advance  the  achievement  of  our  goal. 

-MILTON  WOLL 

Director,  Retail  Research  Institute 


THE  PROFITABLE  USE  OF 
THE  POINT  OF  SALE  RECORDER 


By  Richard  Albert,  Methods,  Director,  John  Wanamaker,  Philadelph 


ETAILERS  would  like  to  have  the 
vast  savings  and  fast  information 
which  automatic  data  processing  can 
oflFer.  Manufacturers  would  like  to 
sell  electronic  computers  to  retailers 
on  a  mass  market  basis.  What  has 
been  keeping  the  two  apart?  The  an¬ 
swer  is  the  point  of  sale  recorder. 

The  revolution  we  are  waiting  for 
in  retailing,  which  has  already  come 
to  certain  phases  of  government  and 
industry,  is  dependent  on  the  proper 
usage  of  point  of  sale  recorders. 

We  have  had  electronic  computers, 
high  speed  printers,  punched  card  ma¬ 
chinery,  etc.,  available  for  many  years, 
yet  their  total  use  is  relatively  minor 
in  the  retail  industry.  The  electronic 
computers  can  add  thousands  of  num¬ 
bers  per  second,  but  they  cannot  use 
any  of  the  numbers  written  by  a  sales¬ 
clerk  on  a  salescheck.  We  must  pre¬ 
pare  these  numbers  through  some 
manual  operation,  such  as  key  punch¬ 
ing  and  verifying.  The  cost  and  time 
of  this  manual  operation  in  many  cases 
more  than  offsets  any  advantages 
gained  through  later  automatic  hand¬ 
ling.  In  short,  we  need  an  input  ma¬ 


chine,  one  geared  specifically  to  the 
retail  industry’s  needs.  The  answer  is 
a  properly  designed  point  of  sale  re¬ 
corder. 

The  point  of  sale  recorder  which 
meets  the  needs  of  retailers  is  now 
available.  I  believe  this  because  1 
have  checked  the  latest  specifications 
and  prototype  demonstration  models 
against  sp>ecifications  for  an  ideal  sys¬ 
tem  I  prepared  several  years  ago.  It 
is  available  from  either  National  C^ash 
Register  or  Remington  Rand.  The 
machine  is  based  on  many  concepts 
new  to  retailers.  These  concepts  must 
be  understood  before  it  can  be  prop¬ 
erly  used. 

Progress  is  now  up  to  the  retail  in¬ 
dustry— to  learn  what  is  available,  why 
it  is  available,  and  how  it  can  be  used 
effectively.  Once  this  is  done  the  auto¬ 
mation  log-jam  in  retailing  will  be 
broken,  and  wide  application  of  auto¬ 
matic  data  handling  will  result. 

The  Purposes.  First,  we  must  define  the 
department  store’s  needs.  What  pur¬ 
poses  are  to  be  served  by  the  informa¬ 
tion  and  controls  the  point  of  sale 


ia 


recorder  can  provide? 

The  department  store's  require-  ^ 

ments,  in  order  of  importance,  are:  ^ 

1.  Automatic  Charge  Account  ' 

Billing  * 

2.  Complete  Inventory  Con-  * 

trol  I 

3.  Accurate  Merchandise  Con-  * 

trol  ' 

4.  Complete  Salesclerk  Con¬ 
trol  ^ 

You  will  notice  that  Accurate  Mer-  ^ 
chandise  Control  is  third  on  this  list.  ‘ 

If  you  were  to  analyze  the  implied  * 

purposes  of  the  point  of  sale  recorders  * 

shown  in  the  past,  you  would  probably  [ 

find  that  accurate  merchandise  con-  ' 

trol  was  considered  the  first  and  possi¬ 
bly  the  only  aim,  c^ver  and  above  that  ^ 

of  a  cash  register.  ^ 

But  if  merchandise  control  on  a  unit  I 
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National  Cash  Register  Sales  Input  Recorder.  Paper  tape  re¬ 
corder  in  lower  left  section  of  cabinet,  media  reader  in  center. 
Class  6000  sales  register  at  right.  Macy’s  New  York  has  been 
using  the  system  on  a  test  basis.  It  will  be  in  production  and 
released  for  general  sale  early  this  year. 


Remington  Rand  Point  O’  Sale  Recorder.  Linked  system  of 
keyboard,  tag  reader  and  tape  perforator  reads  and  prints  de¬ 
partment,  class  and  price  from  merchandise  tags  and  customer 
account  number  from  credit  plate,  produces  record  of  each  trans¬ 
action  on  tape  and  prints  and  totals  items  on  sales  check.  This 
recorder  is  in  use  at  the  J.  W.  Robinson  Co.,  North  Hollywood, 
Calif.,  and  Sibley,  Lindsay  &  Curr,  Rochester,  New  York. 


der- 
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basis  is  all  that  is  desired,  a  Kimball 
or  Dennison  print-punch  tag  system 
will  provide  practically  all  the  neces¬ 
sary  information.  Additional  informa¬ 
tion  and  controls  provided  by  the 
point  of  sale  recorder  are  hardly  likely 
to  justify  the  additional  machine  in¬ 
vestment  involved. 

The  Machine.  There  are  many  possi¬ 
ble  forms  which  the  point  of  sale  re¬ 
corder  can  take.  However,  to  explain 
the  concepts  it  is  convenient  to  de¬ 
scribe  one  particular  machine,  and 
develop  terminology  and  explanations 
in  terms  of  that  machine. 

For  purposes  of  this  article,  picture 
a  point  of  sale  recorder  which  consists 
of  three  units: 

1.  A  keyboard  unit— such  as  a 
cash  register  or  adding  ma- 
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chine 

2.  A  tag  reader  for  print-punch 
price  tags 

3.  A  punched  paper  tape  per¬ 
forator 

All  three  units  are  interconnected 
by  cables.  In  general,  data  is  trans¬ 
mitted  from  keyboard  or  tag  reader  to 
the  tape  perforator.  The  punched 
paper  tape  produced  provides  storage 
for  all  the  information.  This  tape  can 
be  removed  from  the  recorder  at  any 
time,  probably  at  the  end  of  the  day. 
The  tape  is  then  brought  to  a  machine 
center  to  be  processed  by  anything 
from  a  small  tape-to-card  machine  to 
the  largest  electronic  computer. 

The  point  of  sale  recorder  will  be 
expected  to  handle  all  types  of  trans¬ 
actions  now  handled  by  salesclerks, 
and  to  do  so  without  any  appreciable 


increase  in  total  time  required  to  com¬ 
plete  the  transaction. 

L  Automatic  Billing 

For  most  department  stores,  the 
largest  payroll  in  the  controller’s  office 
is  in  the  charge  account  department. 
Potential  reductions  in  this  payroll 
are  the  focal  point  for  efforts  to  make 
pmint  of  sale  recorders  economically 
feasible  within  the  present  exjiense 
structure. 

The  greater  the  amount  of  informa¬ 
tion  obtained  at  the  time  of  sale,  the 
greater  the  potential  reduction  in  ex¬ 
pense.  The  complete  bundle  of  infor¬ 
mation  would,  it  is  believed,  prove  to 
be  somewhere  beyond  the  |x>int  of 
diminishing  returns,  and,  therefore, 
(Continued  on  page  24) 
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makes  cycle  billing  all  it’s 
cracked  up  to  be. ..and  then  some! 


Burroughs  Cycle  Billing  cuts  costs  and  improves 
customer  relations  as  no  other  method  can! 


If  it’s  been  tested  once,  it’s  been  tested  a 
thousand  times.  And  the  results  are 
always  the  same. 

When  you  team  up  the  Sensimatic  Cycle 
Billing  Machine  with  Burroughs  Micro¬ 
filming,  you  reach  cycle  billing  eflSciency 
no  other  method  can  match,  because: 
(1)  your  hilling  costs  nose-dive,  and  (2) 
those  annoying  customer  misvmderstand- 
ings  of  billing  virtually  disappear.  The 
reason’s  as  simple  as  can  be. 

Sensimatics  speed  billing 

To  begin  with,  the  Burroughs  Sensi¬ 
matic  makes  the  billing  job  so  short  and 
sweet.  That’s  becaiise  it  offers  so  many 
automatic  features  that  the  operator’s  job 
comes  down  to  no  more  than  inserting  the 
proper  form  and  indexing  the  correct 
figures.  The  exclusive  four-jobs-in-one  sen¬ 
sing  panel  does  the  rest  automatically. 

In  fact,  it’s  the  sensing  panel  that 
enables  you  to  wrap  up  a  credit  history 
ledger  automatically  in  just  four  seconds! 
And  it’s  this  panel,  too,  that  makes  possi- 
^  ble  cycle-billing  budget  accoimts,  revolv¬ 

ing  credit,  and  tri-pay  (or  90-day)  accounts 
all  on  the  same  machine  used  for  regular 
30-day  accoimts. 

Yes,  with  Sensimatics  you’ll  need  fewer 
machines  and  operators  .  .  .  less  space  and 
j  maintenance.  And  still  you’ll  button  up 


the  jo’o  faster  and  more  accurately  than 
you  ever  thought  possible! 

Microfilming  avoids 
misunderstandings 

Of  course,  cutting  billing  costs  with 
Sensimatics  is  only  half  the  story.  For  it’s 
the  low-cost  Model  205  Microfilm  Re¬ 
corder  and  Model  206  Portable  Reader — 
precision-engineered  by  Bell  &  Howell — 
that  eliminate  those  little  arguments  that 
can  all  too  easily  result  in  loss  of  customers. 
Here’s  why: 

By  using  Burroughs  microfilming,  you 
make  photographic  duplicates  of  all  orig¬ 
inal  sales  slips  for  your  records  on  per¬ 
manent,  space-saving  microfilm.  This 
permits  you  to  mail  the  original  slips  to 
your  cummers  along  with  their  state¬ 
ments.  Then  your  customers  can  tell  at  a 
glance  just  what  each  charge  is  for. 

Gill  for  demonstration 

But  this  is  only  the  beginning  of  the 
many  savings  and  operating  advantages 
you’ll  enjoy  with  Burroughs  cycle  billing 
equipment.  So  why  not  see  it  for  yourself— 
get  a  quick  demonstration?  There’s  abso¬ 
lutely  no  obligation.  Simply  phone  our 
nearby  branch  ofi&ce.  Or  write  to  Burroughs 
Corporation,  Detroit  32,  Michigan. 


WHEREVER  THERE'S  BUSINESS  THERE'S 


Burroughs 


“Burrougha”  and  “Senainiatic”  are  trademarka 


some  intermediate  point  must  be 
chosen.  I  believe  only  the  following 
information  need  be  recorded  on  the 
punched  paper  tape: 

►  Customer  Account  Number: 
From  print-punch  customer 
account  plate  or  manual 
keyboard  entry  by  salesclerk. 

►  Amount  of  Sale:  From  man¬ 
ual  keyboard  entries  by  sales¬ 
clerk. 

►  Identification  of  sale:  From 
automatically  controlled 
parts  of  system  (explanation 
follows). 

Account  Number.  The  customer  ac¬ 
count  number  is  the  basic  tool  of  an 
automatic  charge  account  system,  and 
it  is  imperative  that  all  possible  pre¬ 
cautions  be  taken  to  assure  its  correct 
recording. 

The  machine  reading  of  a  print- 
punch  type  customer  plate  would 
probably  give  the  greatest  assurance 
that  the  correct  account  number  has 
been  recorded.  Incorporating  this 
type  of  customer  identification  into 
the  system  is  highly  desirable.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  impractical  to  insist  on  the 
use  of  print-punch  customer  identi¬ 
fication  to  any  greater  extent  than 
present  customer  plates  are  insisted 
upon.  This  means  that  provision  must 
be  made  for  handling  the  customer 
who  does  not  have  the  identification 
plate. 

There  are  two  ways  to  handle  this 
problem.  One  is  by  manually  record¬ 
ing  the  information  on  a  salescheck; 
later  the  information  is  manually  en¬ 
tered  into  the  automatic  system.  The 
second,  and  preferable,  way  is  to 
handle  it  immediately  at  the  point  of 
sale.  This  can  be  done  by  manual 
entry  of  the  account  number  into  the 
register  keyboard.  However,  any  such 
entry  is  subject  to  all  the  misreading 
and  transposition  errors  of  any  man¬ 
ual  entry.  One  way  to  greatly  reduce 
this  type  of  error  is  by  the  addition  of 
a  check  digit  to  the  account  number. 
This  check  digit  will  catch  over  90  per 
cent  of  such  errors  by  the  use  of  spe¬ 
cial  audit  procedures  during  the  bill¬ 
ing  process.  Errors  discovered  can  be 
corrected  by  referring  to  the  customer 
name  and  address  on  the  original 
salescheck. 

With  most  of  the  account  numbers 


being  picked  up  from  print-punch  cus¬ 
tomer  plates,  and  the  provision  for  a 
check  digit  on  all  entries,  the  error 
rate  should  diminish.  Since  the  sales¬ 
clerk  is  identified  in  the  recording 
process,  it  will  be  easy  to  highlight 
those  salesclerks  or  sections  of  the 
store  which  have  unusually  high  error 
rates. 

Amount  of  Sole.  The  merchandise 
and  other  charges,  such  as  sales  tax, 
are  recorded  item  by  item.  The 
amount  of  sale  is  therefore  available 
in  detail.  This  detail  can  be  preserved 
on  the  statement  sent  to  the  customer, 
or  it  can  be  summarized  to  any  extent 
desired. 

Identification  of  Sale.  For  an  auto¬ 
matic  system  using  only  punched  tape 
as  the  input,  it  is  impossible  to  for¬ 
ward  the  original  salescheck  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer  as  is  now  done  in  most  stores. 
The  salescheck  will  probably  be  used 
only  for  reference  in  case  of  complaint 
or  error.  Instead  of  forwarding  the 
''^original  salescheck  to  the  customer, 
'the  store  could  provide  a  statement 
giving  the  following  information: 

Date  of  sale;  point  of  sale  recorder 
machine  number;  transaction  num¬ 
ber;  department  number;  department 
name;  merchandise  class  number;  and 
merchandise  class  name. 

If  the  system  is  sufficiently  accurate, 
customer  acceptance  should  be  easy  to 
obtain.  It  may  not  even  be  necessary 
to  provide  all  the  above  information 
in  order  to  obtain  customer  acceptance. 

2.  Inventory  Control 

One  of  the  largest  and  most  unpre¬ 
dictable  items  of  expense  in  a  store  is 
the  inventory  shortage  figure.  There 
are  presently  many  systems  for  con¬ 
trolling  inventory  shortages,  but  none 
with  the  potentialities  for  economy, 
complete  detail,  and  freedom  from 
error  which  the  point  of  sale  recorder 
can  provide. 

The  point  of  sale  recorder  will  help 
solve  many  of  the  problems  now  faced 
in  obtaining  complete  inventory  con¬ 
trol.  Some  of  these  problems  are: 

►  Unrecorded  price  changes; 

►  Wrong  counts  on  price  changes; 

►  Taking  inventory; 

►  Computing  the  inventory; 


►  Comparing  dollars  and  units; 

►  Branch  store  audits. 

Unrecorded  Price  Changes.  Under  the 
present  system,  the  figure  used  in  the 


books  for  control  of  the  merchandise 


stocks  is  the  selling  price.  If,  for  any  I  I 


reason,  the  selling  price  of  the  mer¬ 


chandise  is  changed,  this  fact  should 
be  entered  on  some  record,  and  the 
book  stock  adjusted  accordingly. 

There  are  many  possibilities  under 
the  present  system  for  a  price  change 
to  go  unrecorded.  For  example: 

Merchandise  of  a  particular  style  is 
marked  down;  some  of  the  merchan¬ 
dise  is  overlooked  during  the  re-mark¬ 
ing  process,  and  later  it  is  sold  by  the 
salesclerk  at  the  lower  price  without 
any  further  records  being  made.  Or, 
when  merchandise  is  re-marked,  after 
one  or  two  sales,  an  error  is  made  in 
the  re-marking  process. 

The  point  of  sale  recorder  can  elim¬ 
inate  these  problems  by  recording  the 
price  change  as  a  by-product  of  record¬ 
ing  the  sale.  This  is  done  by  recording 
the  original  price  at  which  the  mer¬ 
chandise  was  marked  from  the  print- 
punch  price  ticket,  and  also  recording 
the  price  at  which  the  merchandise  is 
sold  from  the  register  keyboard. 

The  price  entered  on  the  keyboard 
can  be  either  higher  or  lower  than  the 
price  originally  marked  on  the  tag.  .At 
the  time  of  sale,  the  salesclerk  should 
read  the  price  tag,  and  determine  the 
proper  price.  There  might  be  several 
prices  written  there,  if  the  merchan¬ 
dise  has  been  marked  down  several 
times.  No  matter  which  of  the  several 
prices  the  salesclerk  sold  the  merchan¬ 
dise  at,  or  even  some  price  accidentally 
arrived  at,  there  would  be  no  inven¬ 
tory  shortage.  This  is  because  there 
would  be  a  record  for  the  books  of  any 
difference  between  the  price  originally 
marked  and  the  price  paid  by  the  cus¬ 
tomer. 

The  control  on  arbitrary  changing 
of  prices  would  be  effected  by  reports 
of  merchandise  sold  by  style  and  by 
price.  This  type  of  report  would  show 
all  pricing  weaknesses,  whether  by 
salesclerks,  receiving  department  mark¬ 
ers,  or  the  buying  staff.  Any  merchan¬ 
dise  sold  at  other  than  an  authorized 
price  could  be  questioned. 

The  recording  of  the  price  change 
at  the  time  of  sale  eliminates  the 
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need  for  recording  any  interim  price 
I  changes.  This  should  make  substantial 
i  savings  in  the  clerical  help  required  to 
issue,  collect,  figure,  and  report  on 
j  price  changes. 

I  Wrong  Counts  on  Price  Changes.  Un- 

!  der  the  present  system,  when  the  price 
on  a  particular  style  of  merchandise  is 
changed,  a  count  must  be  made  of  the 
number  of  pieces  of  merchandise 
j  affected.  There  are  several  possibilities 
for  this  count  to  be  inaccurate. 

!  For  example,  the  merchandise  is  in 
;  several  locations,  such  as  the  main 
store,  the  main  reserve,  the  selling 
floor  reserve,  and  in  each  of  the  branch 
stores.  A  large  error  in  the  count  can 
occur  if  one  of  the  locations  is  over¬ 
looked. 

j  Again,  in  any  one  location  it  is  pos- 
,  sible  to  overlook  one  of  the  several 
j;  drawers,  racks,  or  bins  in  which  the 
|!  merchandise  is  stored, 
j  Another  opportunity  for  error  oc- 
I  curs  when  merchandise  is  in  transit 
i  between  the  main  store  and  the  branch 
stores,  or  any  other  two  locations,  at 
I  the  time  of  the  price  change. 

I  With  the  point  of  sale  recorder,  it 
I  is  possible  to  design  the  machine  so 
■  that  it  will  not  work  unless  a  print- 
punch  price  ticket  is  recorded  as  part 
of  the  sale.  This  assures  that  every 
:  piece  of  merchandise  sold  goes  through 
the  price  change  process,  making  the 
I  counting  process  as  accurate  as  the 
i  sales  registering  process. 

i 

Taking  Inventory.  With  print-punch 
^  price  tickets  and  the  point  of  sale  re- 
j  corder,  the  inventory  taking  problem 
can  be  vastly  simplified,  its  accuracy 
improved,  and  more  information  pro¬ 
vided.  This  would  be  done  by  using 
the  point  of  sale  recorder  to  take  in¬ 
ventory.  The  print-punch  price  tag 
would  be  entered  in  the  tag  reader, 
and  the  selling  price  woidd  be  entered 
in  the  keyboard.  If  desired,  the  price 
tag  could  be  marked  to  indicate  it  had 
been  read. 

Every  last  detail  regarding  each 
piece  of  merchandise  would  be  entered 
in  the  punched  tape  of  the  point  of 
sale  recorder.  The  information  w'ould 
be  on  one  continuous  strip  of  tape 
from  which  it  would  be  impossible  to 
lose  one  piece. 

This  should  provide  a  vast  improve- 
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ment  in  accuracy  over  the  present  sys¬ 
tem  where  many  people  with  little 
familiarity  with  the  merchandise  are 
required  to  make  records  under  the 
pressure  of  completing  the  job  within 
a  short  time.  Furthermore,  the  job  of 
checking  the  entries  is  often  more  time 
consuming  than  making  the  original 
entries  themselves. 

Computing  the  Inventory.  With  the 
point  of  sale  recorder,  a  punched  tape 
can  be  produced  containing  all  the 
information  that  needs  to  be  recorded 
during  physical  inventory.  It  can  be 
processed  automatically  to  obtain  all 
the  necessary  answers.  If  the  machin¬ 
ery  within  the  store  is  not  of  sufficient 
capacity  to  give  the  answers  within  the 
required  time,  it  will  still  be  a  simple 
matter  to  bring  the  punched  tape  to 
outside  service  bureaus  for  processing. 
The  program  for  obtaining  the  results 
desired  can  be  planned  well  in  ad¬ 
vance,  and  is  not  dependent  upon  last 
minute  training  of  large  numbers  of 
people. 

Comparing  Dollars  and  Units.  Our  in¬ 
ventory  controls  are  now’  kept  in  dol¬ 
lars,  and  usually  have  no  direct  rela¬ 
tion  to  units  of  merchandise.  If  a  cus¬ 
tomer  pays  cash,  and  takes  the  mer¬ 
chandise,  the  usual  procedure  is  to 
ring  the  total  sale  on  the  register  and 
give  the  customer  an  ejected  receipt. 
There  is  no  way  of  telling  from  the 
lecord  of  sale  kept  in  the  register 
whether  one,  two,  or  more  items  were 
involved  in  the  sale,  much  less  of  tell¬ 
ing  which  particular  items. 


With  the  point  of  sale  recorder  and 
the  print-punch  price  tag,  the  dollar 
information  and  the  merchandise 
identification  are  both  recorded  on  the 
print-punch  tape.  Thus,  we  w’ill  know 
exactly  for  what  merchandise  each  dol¬ 
lar  was  collected.  This  will  enable  us 
to  question  cash  shortages  and  over¬ 
ages  much  more  intelligently  than  at 
present.  The  basic  information  thus 
provided  should  lead  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  our  present  standards  of  per¬ 
formance. 

Branch  Store  Audits.  In  an  attempt 
to  get  around  the  inaccuracies  and 
expense  of  auditing  by  department, 
many  stores  now’  audit  by  groups  of 
departments.  In  the  branch  store  with 
a  point  of  sale  recorder,  the  depart¬ 
ment  information  can  be  obtained 
from  the  print-punch  tickets.  This 
completely  eliminates  the  chance  of 
salesclerk  error,  because,  even  now, 
the  best  we  couUl  hope  for  is  that  the 
salesclerk  will  properly  read  the  de¬ 
partment  information  on  the  price 
ticket. 

3.  Merchandise  Control 

Most  merchandise  unit  controls  are 
designed  to  answer  these  questions: 

►  What  merchandise  has  been  sold; 

►  What  merchandise  is  in  stock: 

►  Location  of  merchandise  in  stock. 

The  point  of  sale  recorder  will  give 
us  more  accurate  answers  to  all  three 
of  these  questions.  The  basic  reason 
for  this  is  that  w’e  can  insure  that  a 
print-punch  tag  is  read  by  the  point  of 
sale  recorder  for  every  item  of  mer¬ 
chandise  sold.  Under  the  present  sys¬ 
tem,  only  supervision  and  conscience 
prevent  the  salesclerk  from  selling  a 
garment  without  removing  a  merchan¬ 
dise  control  stub.  Only  too  often  this 
proves  ineffective. 

With  the  point  of  sale  recorder,  the 
merchandise  control  information  will 
be  as  accurate  as  the  financial  controls. 
Even  better,  the  merchandise  control 
information  will  help  to  improve  the 
financial  controls,  and  vice  versa.  Lin¬ 
der  the  present  system,  it  is  a  major 
effort  to  reconcile  the  merchandise  and 
financial  controls,  and  when  complet¬ 
ed  the  result  is  often  a  sizable  unex¬ 
plained  difference.  With  the  point  of 
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sale  recorder,  all  the  information  is 
available  on  one  strip  of  tap>e,  and  can 
be  reconciled  with  accounting  accur¬ 
acy. 

What  Merchandise  Is  In  Stock.  A  ma¬ 
jor  problem  of  all  systems  that  attempt 
to  maintain  a  p)erpetual  inventory  of 
merchandise  is  that  the  errors  tend  to 
be  cumulative.  With  the  accuracy  that 
is  obtainable  with  the  point  of  sale  re¬ 
corder,  keeping  automatic  records  of 
the  merchantlise  in  stock  becomes 
much  more  practical. 

Another  major  problem  of  stock  rec¬ 
ords  is  that  when  summarizing  daily, 
many  records  must  be  handled  for 
each  one  whose  status  is  changed. 
Higher  speed  equipment,  such  as  elec¬ 
tronic  computers,  will  in  many  cases 
be  required  to  handle  this  job  satisfac¬ 
torily.  Since  the  point  of  sale  recorder 
will  make  automatic  processing  equip¬ 
ment  profitable  for  other  purposes, 
such  as  charge  account  billing,  the 
merchandise  control  setup  will  not 
have  to  bear  the  full  load  of  the  equip¬ 
ment  cost. 

Where  the  Merchandise  Is.  I'lie  prob¬ 
lem  of  maintaining  records  of  mer¬ 
chandise  by  location  has  been  vastly 
increased  since  the  advent  of  branch 
stores.  With  the  point  of  sale  recorder, 
and  the  one-part  tag  concept,  new 
approaches  to  the  problem  of  location 
control  are  possible.  The  one-part  tag 
concept  has  many  important  asf>ects, 
so  an  explanation  and  comparison 
with  the  present  system  will  be  given: 

Present  price  tickets  are  usually  two-, 
three-,  and  four-part  tags  for  ready-to- 
Avear  merchandise,  which  tvork  on  the 
principle  of  having  the  same  informa¬ 
tion  printed  on  all  the  tags  by  a  mark¬ 
ing  machine.  When  the  garment  is 
sold,  one  tag  is  detached  and  on  the 
detached  tag  is  the  information  neces- 
•sary  for  the  merchandise  control.  This 
concept  of  detaching  tags  has  the  fol¬ 
lowing  disadvantages: 

►  After  a  sj>ecified  number  of  sales, 
be  it  one  or  two,  and  their  resultant 
returns,  it  is  necessary  to  create  a  new 
price  ticket  in  order  to  provide  more 
tags  for  new  sales.  The  creation  of  this 
new  price  ticket  requires  the  return 
of  the  garment  to  a  re  marking  room. 
While  a  garment  is  going  through  this 
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re-marking  process,  it  is  not  available 
for  sale. 

►  There  are  never  enough  tags  for 
all  the  uses  which  could  be  imagined 
for  such  tags. 

►  The  individual  tag  must  be 
either  detachable  by  hand  or  by  some 
sort  of  a  merchandise  control  chopper. 
If  it  is  detachable  by  hand,  you  are 
plagued  by  the  problem  that  the  tag 
which  is  easily  detachable  when  you 
want  to  detach  it  also  falls  off  when 
you  don’t  want  it  detached.  If  price 
tickets  of  solid  cardboard  are  used  to 
eliminate  this  problem,  a  mechanical 
chopper  is  required  to  detach  sections 
of  the  ticket.  The  chopper  represents 
a  machine  investment  and  requires 
maintenance. 

►  Trying  to  solve  the  problem  by 
adding  more  parts  to  the  price  ticket 
also  adds  to  the  expense.  Also,  the 
tickets  may  appear  objectionably  large 
when  attached  to  certain  merchandise. 

The  One-Part  Stub.  The  one-part  stub 
toncept  I  propose  would  be  a  stub 
Ivhich  would  be  the  equivalent  of  one 
of  the  sections  of  the  present  print- 
punch  tickets  produced  by  Kimball  or 
Dennison.  This  stub  could  be  inserted 
into  a  tag  reader  without  removing  it 
from  the  merchandise.  The  tag  reader 
would  sense  the  code  holes  in  the  stub 
and  transmit  the  information  con¬ 
tained  in  these  code  holes  to  a  punch 
tape.  The  punch  tape  would  then, 
in  effect,  contain  all  the  information 
which  was  printed  on  the  ticket.  Since 
the  ticket  was  not  mutilated  in  any 
way  by  the  tag  reading  process,  it  could 
be  read  over  and  over  again  as  desired. 
This  eliminates  all  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  disadvantages  and  creates  the 
following  advantages: 

►  The  garment  can  be  sold  and  re¬ 
turned  any  number  of  times  as  long  as 
the  price  ticket  remains  attached  to  the 
garment.  The  one-part  price  ticket 
really  provides  as  many  stubs  as  are 
desired  through  the  ability  of  the  read¬ 
er  to  read  it  while  on  the  garment  as 
many  times  as  are  desired.  This  ad¬ 
vantage  opens  up  many  possibilities 
for  using  the  stub  to  provide  inventory 
control  and  location  control. 

►  To  the  extent  that  re-marking 
can  be  eliminated,  the  merchandise 


investment  necessary  to  maintain  ade¬ 
quate  stocks  can  be  reduced. 

►  The  one-part  price  ticket  makes 
possible  error  correction  procedures  in 
connection  with  the  point  of  sale  re¬ 
corder  which  are  impossible  when  a 
stub  is  detached.  If,  for  example,  a 
stub  is  detached,  placed  into  a  section 
of  the  machine  which  retains  it  as  part 
of  the  sales  procedure,  and  at  a  later 
time  an  error  is  discovered  in  the  sale, 
how  do  you  go  about  doing  the  sale 
over  again?  If  the  answer  is  that  every 
mistake  ruins  a  tag  or  maybe  even 
two  tags,  then  re-marking  costs  become 
excessive. 

►  The  one-part  tag  is  small,  un- 
obstrusive,  and  not  easily  mutilated. 

Location  Control.  If  a  point  of  sale  re¬ 
corder  is  located  along  the  shipping 
line  to  the  branch  stores,  every  gar¬ 
ment  could  be  handled  by  the  record¬ 
er.  A  simplified  keyboard  could  be 
used  to  indicate  to  which  branch  store 
the  merchandise  is  going.  This  process 
will  have  the  following  advantages: 

►  No  handwritten  documents  with 
their  legibility  problem  will  be  needed 
for  the  control  system. 

►  The  information  is  as  complete 
and  as  accurate  as  the  price  ticket. 

►  The  handling  of  the  information 
to  effect  the  controls  can  be  done  with 
automatic  machinery. 

4.  Salesclerk  Control 

Under  the  present  system,  it  is  a 
very  involved  job  to  keep  accurate  rec¬ 
ords  of  sales  by  salesclerk,  which  is 
usually  done  when  salesclerks  are  on 
a  commission  basis.  The  expense  of 
volume  figures  by  salesclerk  is  con¬ 
siderable,  and  is  a  contributing  factor 
to  the  decision  not  to  pay  commissions 
in  many  selling  departments. 

With  the  point  of  sale  recorder,  it 
is  possible  to  assign  every  salesclerk  in 
the  store  a  separate  number,  and  to 
enter  this  number  in  the  recorder  dur¬ 
ing  the  recording  of  the  sale.  This 
entry  can  be  made  either  through  the 
register  keyboard  or  with  a  print-punch 
clerk  token.  The  salesclerk  could  use 
any  register  in  the'  store,  and  it  would 
still  be  an  easy  >matter  to  collect  total 
(Continued  on  page  68) 
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Children’s  World,  the  new  Maas  Bros,  unit  in  Tampa,  is  devoted  exclusively  to  merchandise  for  the  infants  through  teens  age  groups; 
may  be  the  forerunner  of  a  number  of  specialty  branches  in  the  Allied  Stores  group.  At  left  is  a  section  of  the  girls’  and  subteens’ 
area.  The  decorative  wall  displays  tell  the  story  of  a  girl  who  dreamed  that  (1)  she  went  to  a  birthday  party,  (2)  she  was  Cinderella, 
(3)  she  was  a  movie  star  and  (4)  she  was  a  beauty  queen.  At  right  is  part  of  the  boys’  section.  The  whole  store  is  fixtured  for  o{>en 
selling,  with  counters  at  the  right  height  for  young  customers  and  heavy  emphasis  on  complete  visibility  of  the  stocks. 


Merchandising  to  a  profit  in  the 

InfantS'through'Teens  Departments 

This  2()-page  section  contains  the  texts  of  three  important  addresses  delivered  at 
a  convention  session  of  the  Merchandising  Division,  Ready-to-Wear  Group,  on 
January  7th,  and  a  Storks  Report  to  Management  on  these  departments,  based 
on  a  national  mail  questionnaire  to  buyers  and  a  series  of  interviews  with  store 
buyers,  merchandise  managers,  resident  buyers  and  manufacturers. 
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This  Seal  influences  the  buying  of  ALL  mothers- 
whether  they  read  PARENTS’  MAGAZINE  or  not! 


Pick  up  almost  any  newspaper  or  magazine  . . .  tune  in  TV,  look  at  store 
windows  or  counters . . .  and  more  than  likely  you  will  see  many  fine  branded 
products  which  are  being  effectively  helped  by  the  powerful,  sales-building 
PARENTS’  MAGAZINE  COMMENDATION  SEAL. 

Millions  of  mothers— as  well  as  millions  of  other  people— know  that  this  Seal 
is  awarded  only  to  products  suitable  for  use  by  families  with  children.  And 
it  is  this  unique  confidence  in  PARENTS’  MAGAZINE  and  in  the  prod¬ 
ucts  advertised  in  it,  that  can  also  help  you  increase  sales  for  your  brand! 


MONTHUV  READERSHIP 
8,700,000 


PARENTS’  MAGAZINE’S  COMMENDATION  SEAL 
CREATES  CONFIDENCE  AND  INCREASES  SALES! 
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Modern  Merchandising  in 
Infants'  and  Children's  Wear 


By  $.  Joseph  Castaldi 

Merchandise  Manager,  Strawbridge 

Not  too  many  years  ago  the  key 
points  in  building  infants’  and 
children’s  departments  were  these: 

►  To  maintain  complete  assort¬ 
ments. 

►  To  time  stocks  properly. 

►  To  re-order  fast  and  with  cour¬ 
age. 

►  To  keep  stocks  clean  by  taking 
markdowns  as  fast  as  needed. 

►  To  train  salespeople  to  know 
what  they  were  selling  and  why. 
►  To  promote  and  display  effec¬ 
tively  by  price  and  fashion. 

Now,  of  course,  these  basic  princi¬ 
ples  are  as  sound  as  they  were  then, 
but  their  applications  to  our  business 
today  have  changed  dramatically. 

Just  compare  these  departments  to¬ 
day  with  the  way  they  looked,  the  way 
they  were  organized,  and  the  way  they 
were  promoted  20  years  ago.  You  find 
no  more  resemblance  than  there  is  be¬ 
tween  today’s  automobiles  and  1937’s 
models.  Here  are  a  few  manifestations 
of  the  strides  that  have  been  made  in 
our  young  departments: 

Increasing  Specialization.  In  1937  we 
divided  our  teen  merchandise  and  our 
girls’  wear,  and  located  each  separately 
with  an  individual  buyer. 

In  1948  we  separated  toddlers’  mer¬ 
chandise  from  children’s  wear  and 
located  it  separately  with  an  individ¬ 
ual  buyer. 

In  1951  we  again  divided  our  teen 
merchandise  to  form  a  sub- teen  depart¬ 
ment,  also  located  separately  under  an 
individual  buyer. 

In  our  two  to  six  department  many 
of  us  have  already  separated  boys’  wear 
from  girls’,  each  with  its  own  buyer 
and  assistant. 

It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  the  last 
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few  years  have  swept  us  into  an  age  of 
specialization  far  exceeding  anything 
we  may  have  foreseen.  Shifts  in  popu¬ 
lation,  disproportionate  growth  in  cer¬ 
tain  age  groups,  variations  in  buying 
habits,  expansion  of  families,  new 
standards  of  entertainment,  and  other 
economic  changes  have  created  chal¬ 
lenges  for  retailers  in  our  field  to  meet 
head-on  if  they  are  to  survive  and 
grow.  Let  me  illustrate  a  few  of  the 
dramatic  results  now  in  evidence  in 
our  departments. 

Assortments  Multiply.  Take  the  in¬ 
fants’  department.  In  the  1930’s  we 
carried  two  types  of  diapers,  flannel  or 
gauze.  Today  we  carry  over  ten  differ¬ 
ent  types.  Then,  our  blankets  were 
wool  or  cotton  in  white,  pink  and  blue. 
Today  we  are  required  to  carry,  in  ad¬ 
dition,  Dacron,  Orion,  Acrilan,  and 
mixed  fibers— and  most  of  these  in  five 
colorsl 

Years  ago  we  did  most  of  our  busi¬ 
ness  with  one  infant’s  gown  in  three 
colors.  Today  we  carry  about  ten 
gowns,  many  of  them  in  five  colors! 
Remember,  too,  how  years  ago  it  was 
the  practice  of  customers  to  buy  their 
complete  layette  before  the  baby  was 
born.  Today,  however,  with  the  aver¬ 
age  mother-to-be  receiving  many  baby 
showers  and  other  gifts,  this  is  the  ex¬ 
ception  rather  than  the  rule. 

And  speaking  of  gift  business,  let  me 
remind  you  how  important  it  is  to 
understand  how  it  varies  and  how  to 
appeal  to  each  gift  group  most  effec¬ 
tively:  for  example,  better  merchan¬ 
dise  is  usually  purchased  by  grand¬ 
parents,  more  popularly  priced  items 
by  those  giving  regular  or  shower  gifts. 

Take  toddlers  and  two  to  six-ers. 
Today  most  of  their  waking  hours  are 
sf>ent  in  utility  clothing,  such  as  cord¬ 


uroy  or  denim  overalls,  slacks,  play- 
suits,  etc.  This  means  that  most  girls’ 
dresses  and  boys’  suits  are  sold  for 
dress-up  occasions,  thus  putting  greater 
emphasis  on  higher  priced  lines  in 
these  items  than  in  cheaper  one.s. 

The  Fashion  Movement.  Perhaps  one 
of  the  most  significant  changes  of  all 
in  our  field  is  greater  and  greater  em¬ 
phasis  upon  fashion  by  both  consum¬ 
ers  and  retailers.  Children  (and  their 
mothers)  are  becoming  just  as  aware 
of  fashion  changes  as  in  other  depart¬ 
ments  of  our  ready-to-wear  picture— 
and  it  is  now  our  resp>onsibility  to  rec¬ 
ognize  and  prepare  to  meet  the  chang¬ 
ing  needs  that  changing  fashions  dic¬ 
tate. 

Last  Fall,  for  example,  Strawbridge 
&  Clothier  sold  black  and  white  dresses 
all  the  way  from  toddlers  to  teens,  this 
being  the  first  time  in  my  long  experi¬ 
ence  that  I  remember  this  color  com¬ 
bination  being  received  so  successfully 
in  children’s  wear.  Last  year,  the  long 
torso  influence  in  children’s  wear  was 
accepted  at  nearly  the  same  time  it 
made  its  appearance  for  adults. 

Fashion  change  is  a  healthy  and 
highly  desirable  influence  which  all  of 
us  must  exploit  to  get  the  most  out  of 
our  businesses.  Material  and  work¬ 
manship  are  no  longer  enough.  Chil¬ 
dren’s  wear  must  also  now  be  fashion¬ 
able  and  popular.  Alert  buyers  must 
watch  the  age  group  ahead  to  get 
ideas,  for  all  children  are  mimics  and 
what  is  good  for  big  brother  or  sister 
today  is  just  as  good  for  little  brother 
or  sister  tomorrow. 

Pointing  up  this  challenge  is  the 
important  fact  for  us  that  today’s  fam¬ 
ilies  are  generally  larger  than  those  of 
the  1930’s.  It  is  not  uncommon  today 
to  see  three-,  four-  or  five-children 
families,  and  since  most  children  out¬ 
grow  rather  than  outwear  their  cloth¬ 
ing,  many  of  these  newcomers  will  not 
be  buying  new  clothing,  unless  prop>- 
erly  inspired  or  impelled,  for  hand-me- 
downs  will  be  the  order  of  the  day. 

New  Merchandising  Demands.  All  of 

this  points  up  what  none  of  us  can 
escape  or  avoid:  we  can  no  longer  do 
business  successfully  by  following  last 
year  or  by  old-fashioned,  ostrich-head- 
in-the-sand  methods.  To  build  volume 
today  we  must  be  detem^ined  to  grow. 
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O’Neill’s,  Findlay,  Ohio,  has  the  infants’ 
and  toddlers’  section  completely  set  up  for 
self-selection.  The  fixtures  are  made  ad¬ 
justable  by  Reflector  Hardware’s  slotted 
metal  frames  which  support  glass  shelves 
for  folded  goods  or  hangrods  for  dresses. 


to  expand,  to  subdivide  and  further 
subdivide,  for  today’s  business  will  not 
be  gotten  merely  by  reputation,  by 
location,  or  by  hope. 

It  will  be  gotten  by  those  who  are 
alert  enough  to  know  what  to  do  and 
aggressive  enough  to  go  out  and  do  it. 
More  than  ever  we  must  know'  w'ho 
our  customer  is,  how  she  buys,  and 
what  she  needs  and  wants!  Each  of  us 
must  take  a  good,  long,  hard  look  at 
our  infants’  and  children’s  depart¬ 
ments  in  the  light  of  such  “musts”  as 
these: 

^  Efficient  stock  controls  planned 
to  give  maximum  information,  so  that 
we  can  put  our  strength  where  it’s 
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needed  most. 

^  Experienced  buying  judgment 

gained  by  first  hand  floor  supervision 
and  constant  keeping  abreast  of  cus¬ 
tomer  trends. 

^  Alertness  end  speed  of  action— 

for  too  often  we  are  too  slow  to  sense 
new  trends,  or  too  willing  to  repeat 
last  year’s  successes,  or  too  reluctant 
to  change  fast  enough— and  in  conse¬ 
quence  stand  to  lose  a  great  deal  of 
business. 

^  Merchandise  stocked  for  conven¬ 
ience  of  the  customer,  to  satisfy  the 
needs  of  mothers  who  have  baby  sit¬ 
ting  and  parking  problems  and  are 
eager  for  fast  quick  service:  merchan¬ 


dise  displayed,  as  far  as  possible,  on 
open  fixtures,  on  tables  and  racks,  ar¬ 
ranged  by  size  to  allow  for  easy  brows¬ 
ing  and  a  high  degree  of  self-service. 
Remember,  women  are  generally  fasci¬ 
nated  by  children’s  wear  anti  are  im¬ 
pressed  by  devices  to  make  their  shop¬ 
ping  easy  and  pleasant.  They  will  be 
highly  responsive  to  colorful  and  plen¬ 
tiful  displays,  particularly  in  coordi¬ 
nated  merchandise. 

^  Constant  search  for  new  items— 
the  new  and  the  extra  skirt,  the  pair 
of  slacks,  the  shorts,  the  overalls,  the 
alway.s-needed  blouses,  sweaters,  and 
tee-shirts:  not  only  new  items,  but 
old  items  in  new'  and  interesting  co- 
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Franklin  Simon  branch  departments.  Above, 
a  view'  through  the  toddlers’  section  to  the 
layette  counter  at  the  Mondawmin  store,  near 
Baltimore.  Right,  a  section  of  the  girls’ 
department  at  the  Seven  Corners  store  near 
Washington.  Tiered  and  convertible  fixtures 
are  used  for  open-selection  stock.  The  deco¬ 
rative  heart  motif  (right)  is  done  with  cutouts 
on  plyw'ood  panels.  Copeland,  Novak  &  Israel 
were  the  designers  of  the  store. 
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Haggerty’s,  Pasadena,  has  a  children’s  department  of 
unusual  spaciousness.  Directly  above,  the  entrance, 
flanked  by  recessed  displays.  At  left  above,  center  col¬ 
umns  are  put  to  use  by  means  of  a  circular  hangrod 
unit  topped  by  a  circular  display  shelf.  The  wall 
murals  tell  the  adventures  of  Alice  in  Wonderland. 
Burke,  Kober  &  Nicolais  were  the  designers. 


J.  J.  Newberry  store  in  Hicksville,  Long  Island,  which 
was  opened  in  October,  achieves  maximum  display, 
complete  self-selection.  The  hangrods  holding  snow 
suits  pull  straight  out  from  the  w’all.  The  two-tier 
fixture  at  the  right  illustrates  the  Newberry  principle 
of  using  stock  display  space  all  the  way  down  to  the 
flf)or;  the  stroller  display  is  part  of  the  systematic 
practice  of  spotting  specials  near  related  merchandise. 


ordinateci  combinations. 

^  Co:istant  training  of  sa!esp:o]3l3 

in  the  new  concepts  of  our  business 
with  continual  emphasis  on  xohy  they 
are  selling  our  new  merchandise  and 
our  new  ideas. 

^  Market  work  by  buyers  in  person. 

Many  storekeepers  have  an  old  fash¬ 
ioned  notion  that  market  work  in 
these  departments  can  be  done  by  re¬ 
mote  control  in  the  belief  that  much 
of  our  merchandise  is  staple. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  Our  merchandise  is  highly 
changeable,  highly  fashionable,  and 
highly  subject  to  imaginative  merchan¬ 
dising,  and  its  markets  are  now  located 


all  over  the  United  States  from  New 
York  to  California,  from  Florida  to 
Texas— and  don’t  forget  Europe. 

Particularly  from  size  two  up  to 
teens,  a  buyer’s  job  embraces  w'ork 
done  elsewhere  in  the  store  by  1 2  sepa¬ 
rate  buyers— coats,  suits,  dresses,  mil¬ 
linery,  gloves,  dress  accessories,  blouses, 
sportswear,  umbrellas  and  raincoats, 
handbags,  jewelry,  cosmetics.  This 
requires  agility  of  movement  and 
thought,  and  the  ability  to  jump 
quickly  from  one  item  to  the  other 
while  keeping  assortments  in  line. 

Yes,  this  is  the  age  of  sp>ecialization. 
It  has  brought  wonders  to  our  business 
and  will  continue  to  do  so  for  those 


of  us  who  understand  it,  w-ho  accept  it, 
and  who  move  quickly  and  aggressive¬ 
ly  to  use  it  as  a  great  selling  force. 

And  in  what  more  fertile  field  can 
we  hope  for  these  wonders  to  be 
worked?  For  our  young  customers  of 
today  are  our  older  customers  of  to¬ 
morrow  when  they  have  reached  the 
age  of  acquisition. 

I  like  to  call  the  girls’  wear  depart¬ 
ment  the  impression  department  for 
it  is  here  that  the  young  female  is  first 
and  most  made  aware  of  our  store.  It 
is  at  this  point  and  at  this  time  that 
her  loyalty  can  be  established,  and  if 
her  needs  are  satisfied  often  and  ade¬ 
quately,  retained  for  years  to  come. 
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Namm-Loeser’s  Debu-Teen  and  Young  Deb  departments  are  separate  and  independent 
units.  Pre-teen  sizes  for  all  ready-to-wear  and  underwear  are  in  the  Debu-Teen  Shop, 
and  teen  sizes  10-16  in  the  Young  Deb  Shop.  The  division  between  the  departments 
was  made  two  years  ago.  The  wall  fixtures  are  open  all  the  way  from  floor  to  ceiling; 
racks  can  be  adjusted  to  any  height,  and  there  is  ample  room  in  each  fixture  for  two 
banks  of  racks  whenever  they  are  required. 

Size  Problems  in  the 
Girls-to-Junhrs  Market 

By  Sigo  Leuite 

Vice  President  and  Merchandise  Manager,  Oppenheim  Collins 

IT  has  been  the  custom  to  describe  days;  they’re  fashion-conscious.  Their 

our  youth  market  by  ages.  I  shall  builds  have  changed,  are  changing, 

do  so  too,  but  let  me  p)oint  out  imme-  They  are  what  we  call  Preteens.  Their 

diately  that  age  and  size  are  definitely  fashion  preferences  and  their  body 

not  the  same  things.  In  only  a  small  measurements  require  serious  consid- 

segment  of  the  market  are  size  and  age  eration  of  size  and  fit. 

equivalent. 

What  are  the  size  problems— which  Teens.  These  are  the  12i/4  to  ISi/^ 

means  the  fitting  problems— in  the  year  old  girls,  known  to  us  all  as 

girls-to-juniors  market?  There  are  four  Teens.  They  want  to  be  sophisticated 

groups  in  this  market.  In  the  first  and  look  like  Juniors.  They  abhor 

group  are  the  girls  from  seven  through  shipping  in  Girls’  departments.  They 

ten,  who  wear  sizes  seven  to  14.  They  invariably  patronize  the  “grown-up” 

have  been  given  the  greatest  attention  Junior  departments,  not  fully  aware 

by  stores  because  they  conform;  they  that  while  satisfying  their  desire  for 

generally  offer  no  size  or  fitting  prob-  sophisticated  Junior  styling  they  are 

lems.  In  most  cases  their  clothes  are  not  doing  justice  to  their  true  teen 

bought  by  or  with  their  mothers.  measurements. 

Alert  stores  have  set  up  their  Teen 
Prete«ns.  These  girls  are  11  through  departments,  with  clothes  of  true-teen 

121/4  years  old.  They  usually  go  to  body  prof>ortion  measurements,  adja- 

junior  high  school.  They  don’t  want  cent  to  the  Junior  ready-to-wear  de- 

to  look  ^  as  they  did  in  their  "baby”  partments.  Instead  of  calling  them 


Teen  departments  they  call  them 
Young  Junior  departments.  Tickets 
are  marked  9Y  to  15Y,  not  lOT  to  16T. 

Juniors.  Here  are  found  the  15  to  17 
year  old  girls,  whose  bodies  are  fully 
matured.  They  are  the  Juniors.  They 
wear  true  sizes  9  to  15,  in  clothes  of 
sophisticated  styling.  In  many  cases, 
their  proportions  will  not  change  with 
the  years— and  here  I  haul  out  the  old 
cliche:  Juniors  are  not  an  age,  but  a 
size.  This  needs  no  elaboration.  Jun¬ 
ior  business  is  now  big  business. 

Now  with  the  help  of  the  charts  on 
the  opposite  page  I  will  attempt  to 
show  that  we  have  another  big  busi¬ 
ness  opportunity  if  we  will  give  more 
emphasis  to  size  and  fit  based  on  meas¬ 
urements  rather  than  age  and  guess¬ 
work. 

The  size  and  measure  data  in  the 
charts  are  based  on  over  60,000  sample 
body  measurements  of  girls  and  wom¬ 
en  dressed  in  undergarments  or  foun¬ 
dation  garments.  The  research  was 
conducted  for  the  Commodity  Stand¬ 
ards  Division  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Commerce.  They  are  the  only  data 
of  their  kind,  and  I’m  indebted  for 
them  to  Mr.  Mansfield  Lonie  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce. 

I 

Chart  A.  Note  the  four  divisions  on 
this  chart:  1.  Girls,  sizes  7  to  14;  II. 
Preteens,  sizes  8P  to  14P;  III.  Teens, 
sizes  10  to  16  (9Y  to  15Y):  IV.  Juniors, 
sizes  7R  to  17R. 

The  P  designation  in  Group  II 
stands  for  Preteen,  to  differentiate  it 
from  the  same  sizes  used  in  Group  I 
for  Girls.  The  R  in  Group  IV  indi¬ 
cates  regular  or  average  height,  as 
there  are  different  measurements  for 
tall  and  for  short  Juniors. 

For  selling  purposes  I  would  certain¬ 
ly  recommend  that  a  size  range  of  7Y 
to  15Y  be  used  for  future  Teen  sizing 
—the  Y,  of  course,  standing  for  Young 
Juniors— in  place  of  the  previous  usage 
of  sizes  10  to  16  or  lOT  to  16T. 

Looking  at  the  key  girth  measure¬ 
ments  in  Chart  A,  we  note  that  the 
size  increment  in  the  chest  or  bust 
measurements  is  constant  at  1 1/4  inches 
in  Juniors,  Teens,  Preteens  and  Girls, 
except  for  the  little  seven,  eight  and 
nine  year  old  girls.  Similarly,  the  waist 
increment  for  each  s|ize  is  constant  at 
one  inch,  all  the  way  from  Girls  12  up 
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CHART  A:  RECOMMENDED  COMMERCIAL  STANDARDS  ON  BODY  MEASUREMENTS 

rhe  Recommended 

Commercial 

Standards  have 

these  designations:  For  girls. 

TS  5320; 

for  Preteens, 

,  TS  5233;  for  Teens,  TS  5233,  and  for  Juniors,  TS  5200A. 

l-GIRLS 

CHEST  OR 
BUST 

INTER¬ 

VAL 

WAIST 

INTER¬ 

VAL 

HIPS 

INTER¬ 

VAL 

HEIGHT 

INTER¬ 

VAL 

WEIGHT 

INTER¬ 
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7 

26 

- 

23 

— 

27Vi 
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50 

- 

60 
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CHART 

B:  HOW 

PROPORTIONS  VARY  IN  THE 

FOUR  GROUPS 

CHEST  OR 
BUST 

INTER¬ 

VAL 

WAIST 

INTER¬ 

VAL 

HIPS 

INTER¬ 

VAL 

HEIGHT 

INTER¬ 

VAL 

WEIGHT 

INTER¬ 

VAL 

GIRLS  10 

29 

- 

24Vi 

- 

31 

- 

56 

- 

83 

- 

PRETEEN  10  P 

30 

1 
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0 

32 

1 
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89 

6 

TEEN  10  (9Y) 
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Vi 
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32Vi 

Vi 

62Vi 

3 

93 

4 

JUNIOR  11  R 

331^ 

3  24Vi  0 

35 

2Vi 

63Vi 

1 

114 

21 

to  Juniors  11.  In  the  7  to  10  Girls 
range,  the  increment  is  only  one-half 
inch;  while  the  Juniors,  from  13  up, 
show  a  li^  inch  increment. 

Now  note  the  difference  in  hip  meas¬ 
urements.  Most  important  of  all,  note 
the  “hippiness”  of  the  Preteens  and 
Teens.  In  each  case  the  increment  is 
a  full  two  inches  per  size  as  against 
only  li/^  inches  for  9  and  11  Juniors. 

Even  those  who  took  part  in  the 
development  of  the  sizing  standard 
were  surprised  at  the  38^  inch  hip 
measurement  for  size  16  Teen  (15Y). 


The  manufacturer  cuts  down  his  po¬ 
tential  volume— and  yours— when  he 
thinks  these  wider  hip  intervals  unim¬ 
portant,  and  doesn't  take  them  into 
account  in  making  his  clothes.  Fitting 
difficulties  and  costly  alteration  charges 
for  customers  are  the  result. 

The  waist  and  height  columns  are 
particularly  interesting  when  you  con¬ 
sider  them  together.  The  waist  meas¬ 
urement  is  identical  in  all  groups  for 
any  one  size.  For  example,  size  10  (11) 
has  a  24i/^  inch  waist  throughout.  But 
the  difference  m  height  for  this  size 


between  Girls  and  Preteens  is  3y4 
inches;  between  Preteens  and  Teens, 
3  inches;  between  Teens  and  Juniors 
only  1  inch. 

Chart  B.  Here  is  a  comparison  of  size 
10  in  different  groups.  The  waist,  you 
will  notice,  is  constant  for  all,  but 
notice  the  changes  of  interval  in  all 
the  other  measurements. 

If  you  agree  that  60,000  samplings 
are  a  sound  base  for  drawing  conclu¬ 
sions  as  to  body  measurements,  you’ll 
also  agree  that  a  "Teen”  and  a  “Pre- 

S5 
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CHART  C:  VARIATION  IN  MANUFACTURERS'  MEASUREMENTS  ON  A  SINGLE  SIZE 


SIZE 

CHEST  OR  BUST 

WAIST 

HIPS 

MANUFACTURER  A 

11 

36V<i 

26Vi 

36 

MANUFACTURER  B 

11 

36 

27 

37V^i 

MANUFACTURER  C 

11 

36 

26 

36V^ 

MANUFACTURER  D 

11 

38 

26 

36V^ 

The  Manufacturer  as 
A  Partner  in  Merchandising 


By  Helen  Berg 

Vice  President,  Her  Majesty  Underwear  Company 


teen”  deserve  more  consideration.  Let’s 
give  them  all— Teens,  Preteens,  Girls 
and  Juniors— the  clothes  they  need,  in 
separate  departments  or  sections  where 
they  can  find  instantly  the  clothes  that 
fit  them.  But  that  will  be  possible 
only  if  (1)  the  manufacturer  makes  to 
standard  sizes  for  the  four  types  of 
young  people,  and  (2)  the  store  buys 
the  correctly  sized  clothes. 

The  alternative— something  we  cer¬ 
tainly  don’t  want— is  for  the  mothers  of 
these  youngsters  to  make  their  clothes. 

Nor  do  we  want  a  continuance  of 
the  high  alteration  charges  which 
wrong  size  buying  (and  manufactur¬ 
ing)  is  responsible  for. 

Finally,  we  certainly  don’t  want  to 
refer  our  young  customer  to  our  brand 
new  Young  Junior  section  where  she 
will  find  the  clothes  she  wants,  fash¬ 
ioned  by  the  best  designers  and  crafts¬ 
men— only  to  have  her  disapf>ointed  in 
the  fit.  Because  disappointed  she  will 
be  when  she  tries  on  clothes  from 
Manufacturers  A,  B,  C  and  D  and 
finds  each  one’s  measurements  differ¬ 
ing  from  the  others. 

Chart  C.  Which  brings  me  to  Chart  C. 
These  figures  represent  the  actual  pat¬ 
tern  measurements  on  just  three  girth 
measurements  as  used  by  four  reput¬ 
able  makers.  I  have  been  assured  in 
each  case  that  these  were  the  right 
measurements,  arrived  at  after  years 
of  experiment  and  experience.  I  re¬ 
spect  each  of  these  makers  and  do  not 
deny  their  right  to  their  own  opinions. 
But— if  Manufacturer  A’s  bust  meas¬ 
urement  is  right  for  Teena,  then  Man¬ 
ufacturer  D’s  is  1 1/2  inches  too  large, 
if  Manufacturer  B’s  waist  is  right  for 
her,  then  Manufacturer  C’s  is  one  inch 
too  small;  and  if  Manufacturer  A’s  hip 
measurement  is  right,  then  Manufac¬ 
turer  B’s  hip  measurement  is  I1/2 
inches  too  large. 

The  four  good  manufacturers  I’ve 
cited  are  not  exceptional,  they  repre¬ 
sent  the  size  chaos  that  exists  in  the 
young  apparel  fields.  Therefore— 

I  ask  you— I  implore  you— I  exhort 
you:  make  plans  right  now  to  accom¬ 
plish  the  adoption  of  the  right  sizing 
standards  in  the  manufacturing  indus¬ 
tries.  Insist  that  your  buyers  do  it.  Do 
it  when  you  place  orders,  do  it  when 
planning  a  season,  do  it  now  and  to¬ 
morrow  and  the  day  after  tomorrowl 


By  1955  the  number  of  children  un¬ 
der  14  had  increased  48  per  cent 
^since  1940;  the  number  aged  five  or 
younger  had  increased  73.6  per  cent. 
The  intimate  apparel  field  for  infants 
through  teens  is  growing  like  Jack’s 
beanstalk.  Its  potential  volume  is  un¬ 
predictable. 

A  survey  of  the  lingerie  field  by 
Du  Pont  has  brought  to  light  this  in¬ 
formation: 

►  There  are  117  primary  children’s 
lingerie  manufacturers  (those 
who  specialize  in  children’s 
lines)  and  193  secondary  firms 
(those  who  do  not  specialize). 

►  Dollar  volume  of  these  firms  was 
|89  million  in  1949  and  |150 
million  in  1955,  by  a  conserva¬ 
tive  estimate. 

Fifteen  per  cent  of  these  310 
firms  are  in  the  million  dollar  or 
bigger  volume  class. 

►  Seventy-four  per  cent  of  all  chil¬ 
dren’s  lingerie  manufacturing  is 
within  a  30  mile  radius  of  New 
York. 

Since  1952  sales  of  manufacturers 
specializing  in  all  children’s  wear  have 
grown  by  more  than  34.4  p>er  cent, 
while  the  entire  increase  for  all  wom¬ 
en’s  wear  during  this  same  period  was 
only  4.7  per  cent.  So,  children’s  wear 
producers  have  given  the  industry  two- 


thirds  of  its  net  increase  between  1952 
and  1955. 

This  is  important.  Gains  in  the 
children’s  wear  field  have  not  been 
uniform.  Children’s  lingerie  produc¬ 
ers  had  the  greatest  volume  gain  in 
1954-55.  Children’s  manufacturers  in 
the  dress  and  blouse  trade  do  the  larg¬ 
est  unit  volume  in  the  sales  of  chil¬ 
dren’s  garments.  The  coat  and  suit 
division  had  little  or  no  growth  in 
children’s  wear  in  1955.  Here  are  the 
figures: 

Change 

’  ’54-’55 

Dresses  and  blouses  Plus  7% 

Coats  and  suits  None 

Lingerie  Plus  18% 

In  our  company  performance  has  in¬ 
creased  approximately  seven  times  in 
the  past  seven  years.  Where  does  your 
store  fit  into  this  rapidly  changing 
picture? 

Teamwork.  The  manufacturer  stimu¬ 
lates  style  changes,  new  ideas,  buying 
patterns,  advertising  programs,  promo¬ 
tional  ideas,  new  fabrics,  new  designs 
and  color  trends.  He  is  the  one  you 
should  count  on  for  help  if  you  want 
to  increase  your  share  of  this  market. 

In  every  market  you  have  one,  two 
or  three  manufacturers  who  are  tops. 
If  you  would  follow  one  simple  prac¬ 
tice  of  having  your  divisional  mer- 
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J.  J.  Newberry  Sub-Teens  section  at  the  new  Hicksvilie,  Long  Island  store.  Open  stock 
displays  are  arranged  for  easy  coordination  of  purchases,  expertly  planned  to  encourage 
the  impulse  sale.  I'he  Newberry  expansion  plan  places  special  emphasis  on  the  pre-teen 
departments.  Chain  stores  are  an  ever-growing  factor  in  the  young  market. 


chandise  manager  and  buyer  together 
contact  your  top  two  resources  at  least 
twice  a  year,  and  ask  these  simple 
questions,  most  of  your  problems 
would  no  longer  exist: 

What  kind  of  a  job  are  we  doing 
with  you?  What  store  is  doing  the  best 
job  on  your  line  in  our  area?  How 
are  they  doing  it?  What  should  we  do? 

It’s  that  simple,  though  I  can  count 
on  my  two  hands  the  number  of  stores 
who  come  to  us  and  ask  these  ques¬ 
tions.  Yet  the  retailer  who  followed 
this  formula  with  two  manufacturers 
in  each  of  his  markets  would  have  a 
wealth  of  information  and  guidance- 
costing  nothing  but  the  time  it  takes 
to  ask  the  questions  and  get  the  an¬ 
swers. 

Last  January,  a  divisional  merchan¬ 
dise  manager  and  a  buyer  from  a  large 
store  in  the  Midwest  sat  down  with 
me  and  asked  these  simple  questions. 
We  were  honest  with  each  other,  let 
our  hair  down,  and  agreed  on  a  plan 
of  operation  for  1956. 

We  worked  out  a  schedule  by  quar¬ 
ters,  and  in  one  year  have  increased 
volume  from  $16,000  at  cost  to  $45,000. 
It  was  easy  because  there  were  no  real 
budget  restrictions  and  we  exhausted 
every  opportunity  to  get  maximum 
volume  at  each  seasonal  peak  and  on 
a  basic  IBM  weekly  reorder  plan. 

Profit,  stock  turn,  customer  satisfac¬ 
tion,  sales  personnel  morale— all  hit  a 
new  high.  Markdowns  are  less  than 
one  per  cent.  All  because  the  buyer 
and  merchandise  manager  asked  a  few 
simple  questions  and  then  went  to 
work. 

Scattered  Stocks.  The  children’s  un¬ 
derwear  buyer  setup  in  many  depart¬ 
ment  stores  is  thoroughly  confused— 
and  so  is  the  customer. 

Some  stores  have  four  buyers— one 
each  for  infants  and  toddlers,  for  girls, 
for  preteens  and  for  teens— each  buy¬ 
ing  everything  including  underwear, 
which  is  usually  “low-  man  on  the 
totem  pole”  when  it  comes  to  budget, 
planning  and  space.  There  are  tw'o, 
three  or  four  buyers  all  doing  the  same 
work,  covering  the  same  market— all 
distinct  personalities,  with  different 
reactions. 

The  result  in  such  cases  is  that  the 
customer  rarely  finds  what  she  wants. 
Buyers  disagree  on  resources,  styles  and 


the  relative  importance  of  underwear 
—so  there  is  no  unified  thinking.  Stocks 
are  confused  and  out  of  balance  by 
sizes.  Add  to  this  confusion  the  multi¬ 
ple  branch  store  operations  and  you 
really  have  something. 

A  single-buyer  setup  means  custom¬ 
er  satisfaction— and  isn’t  that  really 
the  reason  we’re  in  business?  When  a 
woman  buys  a  dress,  she  is  willing  to 
shop  around,  but  when  she  shops  for 
two  or  more  children  she  wants  every¬ 
thing  in  one  place.  One  of  the  main 
reasons  the  children’s  specialty  shops 
have  made  such  tremendous  inroads 
on  department  stores  is  just  that:  one 
buyer,  coordination  of  stock,  complete 
size  coverage  in  depth,  plenty  of  space 
and  careful  brand  resource  selection. 

A  New  View.  The  retailer  who  wants 
to  keep  step  with  this  segment  of  his 
business  is  going  to  have  to  change  his 
thought  and  action  patterns.  First,  he 
must  recognize  the  profit  potential  in 
the  children’s  intimate  apparel  mar¬ 
ket.  Most  department  stores  have  been 
treating  it  like  a  step-child  up  to  now. 
They  haven’t  given  it  a  chance  to 
breathe.  They  have  limited  its  bud¬ 
get,  because  it  isn’t  exciting,  unit-sale- 
wise,  and  it  is  a  small  part  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  items.  They  have  not  given 


it  space  or  display,  which  is  essential 
to  its  very  life.  They  give  it  little  or 
no  advertising  space  or  budget,  so  it 
goes  by  the  board.  They  become 
slightly  enthusiastic  at  back-to-school 
and  Christmas,  but  the  rest  of  the  year 
it’s  a  lost  cause. 

Not  everywhere,  however.  Allied 
Stores  believes  in  the  future  potential 
of  the  children’s  wear  business,  with 
the  specialty-shop  approach.  In  Octo¬ 
ber,  they  ojjened  at  Northgate,  five 
miles  from  downtown  Tampa,  the 
first  of  over  100  planned  small  shops, 
catering  to  the  children’s  and  boys’ 
wear  trade  in  Florida.  It’s  breezing 
along  at  a  great  rate— beyond  expecta¬ 
tions.  It  is  more  than  just  an  experi¬ 
ment— it’s  a  healthy  baby,  the  result 
of  good  research  and  planning. 

Allied  Stores  as  a  group  have  done 
a  magnificent  job  in  developing  the 
underwear  and  accessory  operation  in 
tlieir  stores.  Their  approach  is  posi¬ 
tive  and  their  actions  decisive.  They 
recognize  the  potential  from  top  man¬ 
agement  down,  they  exhaust  the  mar¬ 
ket,  ask  questions,  seek  advice,  and 
then  do  something  about  it.  No  miss¬ 
ing  links  exist  in  Allied’s  thinking  and 
planning.  They  are  playing  a  winning 
game. 

They  believe  it’s  absolutely  a  must 
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Partner  in  Promotion:  £-Z  Mills  display  for  store  windows,  designed  and  produced  by 
W.  L.  Stensgaard  &  Associates,  features  easy  laundering  and  comfort  fur  baby  in  cotton 
knit  underwear.  Besides  window  and  interior  displays,  this  company  also  has  designed 
a  self-selection  unit  for  its  packaged  merchandise. 


to  carry  top  lines.  They  concentrate 
first  on  staples— few  styles  but  depth- 
then  fill  in  the  edges  with  fluff  and 
fringe  items.  But  staples  get  the  big 
push— it’s  their  bread  and  butter. 
Staples  sound  un-glamorous  and  not 
exciting,  but  having  them  is  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  black  or  red  ink. 

How  many  of  you  have  taken  the 
top  staple  best-sellers  in  just  one  item 
classification  and  given  them  the  green- 
light  treatment?  The  results  w'ould  be 
almost  hard  to  believe. 

The  big  problem  with  retailing  is 
not  how  much  you  are  selling,  but  how 
many  sales  you  are  missing— it  runs 
into  billionsi  Budgets,  internal  poli¬ 
cies,  store  “policy,”  a  word  used  too 
loosely  as  a  cover-up,  all  seem  to  take 
precedence  over  the  basic  reason  for 
being  in  business— to  sell. 

A  Plan.  Now,  what  do  we  do  about  it? 
Here’s  a  prescription: 

1)  Give  the  green  light  budget-wise 
to  girls’  intimate  apparel— toddlers 
through  teens,  early  in  1957.  The 
teen  age  population  age  10-19  will 
jump  from  the  current  8  million 
to  12  million  by  1965  with  an  even 
greater  proportionate  spending 
pow'er.  Gear  yourself  for  this  mar¬ 
ket.  Check  the  present  merchan¬ 
dise  set-up,  location  of  merchandise 
and  physical  layout.  You’ll  want 
to  enlarge  them. 

2)  Give  it  a  testing  period  through 
Easter. 

3)  Select  your  resources— listen  to 
their  suggestions  for  buying,  for 
basic  stocks,  for  advertising  and 
promotion,  and  go  to  work. 

4)  Establish  a  basic  stock,  a  “never- 
out”  stock  position  on  key  items, 
preferably  on  an  IBM  reorder  sys¬ 
tem.  Use  a  hand-operated  system 
if  necessary,  but  have  a  basic  stock 
reorder  system. 

5)  Adopt  an  experimental  attitude- 
try  new  ideas,  new  displays,  new 
merchandising  techniques. 

6)  Plan  in  May  and  June  for  back- 
to-school— this  is  a  store’s  biggest 
chance  to  increase  volume,  as  the 
selling  season  begins  in  mid-July 
and  continues  until  the  end  of 
September,  approximately  nine 
weeks.  Christmas  is  a  much  short¬ 
er  selling  period,  with  no  turn¬ 
around  time. 


This  is  what  the  manufacturer  can 
do  to  help.  He  can: 

1)  Plan  a  complete  merchandising 
set-up. 

2)  Set  up  a  basic  reorder  plan. 

3)  Set  up  potential  goal  volume  fig¬ 
ures  by  quarters— and  supply  the 
tools. 

4)  Provide  quarterly  IBM  achieve¬ 
ment  reports,  showing  shipments 
by  style  and  gross  margin. 

5)  Pre-ticket  merchandise  to  by-pass 
slowdown  of  marking  room  at  peak 
seasons,  with  all  necessary  data  at¬ 
tached. 

())  Train  buyer,  assistant  and  sales¬ 
people,  how  to  sell  the  product. 

7)  Help  plan  your  advertising  and 
promotional  efforts  by  seasonal 
peak. 

8)  Speed  up  deliveries. 

9)  Seek  means  of  lowering  transporta¬ 
tion  costs. 

Markup  and  Terms.  Stores  now  buy 
children’s  through  teens  lingerie  on 
2/10,  3/10  and  8/10  terms,  and  per¬ 
haps  a  few  more.  Why  shouldn’t  they 
be  uniform  at  8/10  E.O.M.?  Then 
everybody  speaks  the  same  language, 
and  you  don’t  compare  the  2/10’ers 
with  the  8/10’ers.  If  your  markup  goal 
is  39  per  cent  on  8/10  terms,  keep 
talking  and  asking.  Your  astute  manu¬ 
facturer  will  try,  but  he  needs  turn¬ 
around  time  to  plan  ahead,  and  he  has 
to  remain  “competitive.”  But  it’s  a 
goal  for  us  both. 


In  a  nutshell  here  is  what  your 
manufacturer  recommends: 

►  Stop  confusing  the  customer. 
Select  one  buyer  for  underw’ear 
and  accessory  items—;/  possible. 

►  Enlarge  your  physical  space  to 
take  care  of  the  growing  bouffant 
lingerie  needs— and  for  displays. 
Install  self-service  units  for  staple 
items. 

►  Set  your  volume  goal,  expand 
the  buyer’s  budget  in  line  with 
your  potential. 

►  Survey  the  market,  ask  questions 
of  your  top  resources  and  believe 
in  them. 

►  Establish  a  basic  stock  on  staples, 
add  an  IBM  reorder  plan  where 
available. 

►  Adopt  a  seasonal  buying  plan 
and  plan  promotions  around  it. 

►  Plan  and  reach  a  volume  each 
quarter,  then  go  after  the  next 
one.  The  year’s  figures  will  look 
good.  Get  one  season  under  your 
belt,  then  take  a  deep  breath  and 
go  after  the  next  one. 

►  Know  your  competition,  but 
don’t  waste  time  doing  it.  Tend 
to  your  own  knitting  and  your 
competitors  will  start  watching 
you. 

►  Try  shopping  the  public  and 
its  needs— you’ll  find  it’s  a  gold 
minel 

►  Stop  applying  the  same  prescrip¬ 
tion  to  all  departments.  Some 
are  sicker  than  others— build  the 
healthy  ones. 
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Lansburgh’s  Langley  Park,  Va.  branch:  a  view 
through  the  toddlers’  and  sub-teens’  sections. 
Designed  by  Meyer  Katzman,  architect. 


A  Stores  REPORT  TO  MANAGEMENT  f 

The  Department  Store's 
Share  of  the  Young  Market 


The  report  that  fol low's  is  based  on 
a  questionnaire  survey  of  buyers 
and  manufacturers  throughout  the 
country,  followed  by  interviews  with 
buyers,  merchandise  managers,  resi¬ 
dent  buyers  and  manufacturers  in  the 
New  York  area. 

It  is  clear  that  this  whole  market  is 
not  only  growing,  but  changing  pro¬ 
foundly,  Specialization  is  increasing: 
the  fashion  approach,  well  established 
in  the  sub-teen  to  junior  range,  is 
spreading  to  other  sections.  The  gen¬ 
eral  shaking  up  is  attended  by  some 


differences  of  opinion  that  call  for  the 
attention  of  top  management. 

Volume.  About  50  per  cent  of  the 
buyers  reporting  in  the  Stores  survey 
said  their  volume  in  1956  would  be 
about  the  same  as  in  1955;  the  other 
50  per  cent  looked  for  increases,  which 
ranged  from  three  per  cent  to  20  per 
cent.  Half  reported  unit  sales  running 
about  even  with  1955;  the  other  half 
said  their  unit  sales  would  increase, 
the  estimates  ranging  from  one  to  15 
per  cent.  Asked  what  categories  showed 


the  highest  increases,  half  of  the  buy¬ 
ers  placed  girls’  wear  at  the  head  of  the 
list:  infants’,  preteens’,  toddlers’,  boys’ 
and  teens’  wear  followed  in  that  order. 
(However,  most  of  the  buyers  resp>ond- 
ing  gave  no  report  on  the  teen  section 
as  a  separate  classification.) 

Judging  from  these  reports,  the  vol¬ 
ume  in  infants’  through  teens’  depart¬ 
ments  this  year  will  show  average  in¬ 
creases  about  equal  to,  or  p>erhaps 
slightly  under,  the  1955  performance. 
The  Controllers’  Congress  MOR  aver¬ 
age  for  1955  was  a  five  per  cent  in¬ 
crease,  compared  to  a  total  main  store 
increase  of  four  p>er  cent. 

Share  of  the  Market.  A  five  f>er  cent 
increase  is  not  particularly  spectacular 
when  considered  in  the  light  of  the 
exploding  population  figures.  The 
question  naturally  arises:  is  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  getting  as  much  of  this  busi¬ 
ness  as  it  should,  or  could? 

Figures  compiled  by  Perry  Meyers, 
Inc.,  suggest  very  specifically  that  the 
department  store  is  not  attracting  to 
these  departments  enough  of  the  young 
families  in  the  middle-income  bracket. 

Young  women  who  are  staunch  de¬ 
partment  store  customers  for  their  own 
apparel  go  elsewhere  when  buying  for 
their  children.  The  Meyers  research¬ 
ers  conducted  surveys  on  store  prefer¬ 
ences  in  eight  major  ci^es,  and  found 
that  while  nearly  60  jjer  cent  of  the 
women  under  40  preferred  department 
stores  for  their  own  clothes  purchases, 
this  shopping  habit  did  not  carry  over 
to  their  children’s  wear  purchases. 
Among  women  under  30,  40  per  cent 
mentioned  a  department  store  as  the 
store  they  shopped  most  often  for  chil¬ 
dren’s  wear;  in  the  30  to  40  age  group, 
this  preference  was  still  less  than  45  per 
cent.  On  the  basis  of  income  groups, 
the  researchers  found  that  in  the  im¬ 
portant  $4,000  to  $7,500  class,  from 
40  to  45  per  cent  of  the  women  gave  a 
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department  store  the  preference  when 
shopping  for  children’s  wear,  while  65 
to  70  per  cent  named  a  department 
store  as  their  preferred  store  for  wom¬ 
en’s  wear. 

The  Competition.  Eighty  per  cent  of 
the  buyers  who  responded  to  our  sur- 
very  said  their  most  important  compe¬ 
tition  came  from  other  department 
stores.  But  market  sources  are  most 
impressed  by  the  increasing  impor¬ 
tance  of  chain  store  operations  in  this 
field. 

Organizations  like  J.  C.  Penney  and 
J.  J.  Newberry  are  not  only  expanding 
their  operations  geographically,  but 
putting  greater  emphasis  on  all  cate¬ 
gories  of  children’s  to  teens’  merchan¬ 
dise.  They  are  also  trading  up,  and  in 
doing  so  are  offering  style  and  national 
brand  as  well  as  price  to  attract  cus¬ 
tomers.  With  their  stepped-up  atten¬ 
tion  to  fashion  appeal,  they  are  un¬ 
questionably  becoming  much  more 
important  in  the  girls’  and  pre-teen 
classifications. 

Specialty  Shops.  Today  most  market 
sources  note  a  slow-down  in  the  growth 
of  children’s  specialty  shops,  although 
buyers  refxtrted  that  these  are  still 
their  chief  competition  outside  of 
other  department  stores.  Well  estab¬ 
lished  specialty  shops  continue  to 
maintain  their  position,  but  Dun  & 
Bradstreet  reports  show  a  high  rate  of 
mortality  among  newcomers. 

Department  store  branches  are  com¬ 
peting  effectively  with  specialty  stores 
in  the  suburbs.  Sales  in  branches  in 
1955  were  up  12  per  cent,  and  trans¬ 
actions  were  up  20  per  cent.  Space  ex¬ 
pansion  in  the  department  stores  has 
been  largely  confined  to  branch  stores. 
Only  a  very  small  percentage  of  the 
buyers  who  responded  to  our  survey 
said  they  had  acquired  additional  sell¬ 
ing  space  in  the  main  store  in  the  past 
two  years. 

Discount  houses  have  been  a  serious 
factor  in  nursery  furniture  for  the  past 
six  or  seven  years.  In  some  areas,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  New  York,  New  Jersey  and 
New  England,  they  are  invading  the 
soft  goods  field.  One  manufacturer  of 
a  national  brand  of  infants’  wear 
calls  the  discount  house  comp>etition 
“brutal”  in  these  parts  of  the  country. 
A  buying  office  executive  labeled  the 


discount  house  situation  “bad”  in 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  as  well  as 
along  the  eastern  seaboard.  Many  buy¬ 
ers  feel  that  the  expansion  of  other 
cut-rate  operations  (e.g.  Robert  Hall) 
represents  an  increasingly  serious 
threat. 

Summing  up  the  competitive  situa¬ 


tion,  it  seems  clear  that  chain  stores  in 
both  cities  and  suburbs  are  strong  on 
price  and  on  quality-for-the-money 
and  increasingly  alert  to  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  fashion  appeal.  And  it  seems 
very  possible  that  department  stores 
are  competing  with  each  other  for  too 
narrow'  a  segment  of  the  market. 


The  Merchandise  and  the  Markets 


Although  main  and  branch 
stores  differ  somewhat  in  their 
operations,  most  buyers,  manufactur¬ 
ers  and  editors  agree  that  the  depart¬ 
ment  store’s  strongest  appeal  is  in  serv¬ 
ice,  fashion,  quality  and  variety.  The 
customer  is  attracted  to  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  by  something  that  can  be 
summed  up  as  “certainty.”  Service, 
fashion,  quality  and  variety  are  the 
components  of  certainty.  How  does 
the  department  store  measure  up  in 
these  areas? 

Fashion  Leadership.  There  are  few  who 

question  the  good  job  being  done  by 
most  department  stores  in  offering 
fashion  and  quality  in  children’s  and 
teens’  wear.  Some  observers  are  not 
sure,  however,  that  the  department 
store  is  moving  rapidly  enough  with 
certain  fashion  trends. 

This  entire  market,  from  infants’ 
wear  through  teens’  and  boys’  wear, 
is  increasingly  permeated  by  fashion 
thinking,  though  it’s  fair  to  say  that 
it’s  not  always  realistically  oriented  on 
the  subject. 

Many  manufacturers  in  the  girls’ 
dress  and  boys’  wear  fields  complain 
that  there  is  too  much  “ready-to-wear 
thinking”  on  the  part  of  department 
store  management.  Boys’  w'ear  manu¬ 
facturers  argue  that  while  a  high  style 
boys’  line  certainly  has  a  fashion 
aspect,  boys’  wear  is  fundamentally  a 
staple  line  and  should  be  bought  that 
way.  Some  girls’  dress  manufacturers 
say  that  department  store  buyers,  as 
compared  to  specialty  shop  owners,  ex¬ 
pect  to  buy  on  a  hand-to-mouth  basis 
in  a  market  traditionally  not  geared 
to  that  kind  of  ofieration. 

On  the  other  hand,  buyers  in  the 
girls’,  pre-teen  and  teen  fields  claim 
that  manufacturers  are  too  slow  to  rec¬ 
ognize  that  this  has  become  a  ready- 


to-wear  market,  with  all  that  is  implied 
in  a  fashion  operation. 

The  Pre-Teens.  The  pre-teen  and  teen 
fields  are  both  definitely  style,  not 
staple,  operations.  The  pre-teen  ojier 
ation  is  fairly  well  clarified,  or  on  the 
w'ay  to  becoming  clarified.  The  teen 
situation  is  confused.  The  pre-teen 
size  range  of  8-14  is  one  that  becomes 
better  established  in  most  stores  each 
year.  There  is  little  doubt  about  who 
the  pre-teen  customer  is  and  whether 
she  represents  a  large  enough  group  of 
customers  to  cater  to.  She  is  definitely 
a  girl  whose  figure  has  begun  to  de 
velop  and  wants  styling  as  fashion 
conscious  and  grown-up  as  possible. 
She  wants  to  look  like  a  teenager  or 
junior,  but  her  figure  is  not  yet  a  teen 
or  junior  figure  and  so  she  requires  a 
size  range  of  her  own.  The  age  bracket 
is  from  10  to  14,  including  practically 
all  girls  in  the  11-13  age  group. 

Many  stores  have  found  it  so  profit 
able  to  cater  to  pre-teens  that  they 
have  well-developed  pre-teen  sections. 
Buyers  responding  to  the  survey  re 
ported  their  second  highest  volume 
increases  in  the  pre-teen  category.  J.  J. 
Newberry  is  placing  special  emphasis 
on  pre-teen  departments  as  part  of  a 
vast  expansion  program.  A  spokesman 
for  the  firm  said  that  all  new  stores  in 
the  chain  will  feature  a  separate  pre 
teen  department  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  operation.  Established  stores  will 
be  reorganized  physically  to  allow  for 
separate,  expanded  pre-teen  sections. 

The  Teens.  The  confusion  in  the  teen 
size  range  arises  from  the  doubt  in 
many  people’s  minds  as  to  whether  or 
not  tlte  size  range  of  8-16  is  a  necessary 
and  a  legitimate  ohe.  Even  if  it  is  a 
legitimate  one,  there  is  the  question  of 
whether  a  girl  remains  in  this  size 
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COTTON  KNIT  SHIRT 
•3078/2  Retail  about  $1.98 


STRETCH  ANKLET 
1596  Retaa  about  $.69 


COTTON  KNIT  SHIRT 
#3084/2  ReUil  about  $1.98 
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Here's  Gordon's  new  Animated  Polo  Shirt  line  for 
Spring  '37.  And  take  it  from  us  —  this  exciting  line  will 
be  taken  from  you  in  quantity!  The  new,  neater, 
“American  Look”  in  dramatic  colors  and  distinctive 
stripes  gives  you  what  your  customers  want 
Stock  Gordon's  new  Animated  Polo  Shirt  line  for 
Spring  '37  —  it  will  move  from  counter  to  customer  with 
little  effort  —  and  much  profit.  Watch  it  move!  ^ 
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range  long  enough  to  make  it  profit¬ 
able  to  cater  to  her  in  a  separate  de¬ 
partment.  As  a  result,  resources  are 
extremely  limited  in  this  merchandise, 
and  according  to  most  market  sources, 
shrinking  each  year.  A  recently  pub¬ 
lished  Tob^  report  on  the  subject  de¬ 
fines  the  teen  group  as  “high  school 
girls  of  14  and  15,  plus  50  per  cent  of 
the  13-year-olds  and  another  50  per 
cent  of  the  16-year-olds.”  This  girl 
definitely  wants  a  sophisticated,  junior 
look  in  her  clothes,  but  usually  does 
not  have  a  developed  enough  figure  for 
junior  sizes  to  fit  her  profjerly,  accord¬ 
ing  to  fashion  experts. 

Because  there  is  only  a  handful  of 
resources  that  cut  a  true-teen  size,  suc¬ 
cessful  teen  operations  use  many  junior 
resources.  This  seems  to  reinforce  the 
argument  of  those  who  hold  that  the 
true-teen  size  is  unnecessary.  This, 
however,  does  not  solve  the  problem 
of  the  teen  buyer  in  the  department 
store,  who  may  not  be  allowed  to  use 
the  same  resources  as  the  regular  junior 
department  buyer.  Where  this  situa¬ 
tion  exists,  the  girl  looking  for  selec¬ 
tion  in  a  teen  department  does  not 
find  it.  The  specialty  shop,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  free  to  use  any  resource 
and  makes  a  strong  bid  for  the  fash¬ 
ion-conscious  teen  customer.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  the  teen  department  remains 


neglected  in  a  good  many  department 
stores. 

Seventeen  Magazine,  which  supjjorts 
the  validity  and  necessity  of  the  true- 
teen  size  range,  believes  that  many  de¬ 
partment  stores  are  missing  the  boat 
on  the  whole  teen  question.  The  mag¬ 
azine’s  editors  say  that  sf>ecial  manage¬ 
ment  attention  is  needed  on  the  ques¬ 
tions  of  (1)  conflict  of  resources,  (2)  a 
separate  budget  for  teens  and  (3)  a 
separate  location  for  the  section. 

A  Fashion  Department.  The  depart¬ 
ment  stores  that  are  most  successful 
with  the  teen  and  pre-teen  customers 
have  created  departmentalized  fashion 
centers  for  them,  where  they  stage 
fashion  shows  and  generally  establish 
themselves  as  fashion  authorities  for 
these  age  groups. 

Pre-teen  departments  are  fairly  well- 
established  as  separate  entities  and 
as  fashion  operations.  Some  market 
sources  feel  that  they  should  be  even 
more  separate  than  they  are  from  the 
children’s  operation.  Progressive  re¬ 
tailers  believe  that  the  ideally  located 
pre-teen  department  is  near  the  junior 
department,  rather  than  the  children’s 
department.  They  point  out  that  not 
only  do  50  per  cent  of  these  girls  shop 
alone  but  that  they  have  impulse  dol¬ 
lars  to  spend  on  accessories  and  small 


items.  A  high  percentage  of  them  earn  I 
money  by  baby  sitting  and  are  given  I 
allowances.  A  separate  pre-teen  de- 1 
partment  can  build  impulse  sales  with  | 
scarves,  belts  and  lingerie.  , 

The  true-teen,  of  course,  is  without 
question  a  customer  whose  fashion  ;■ 
center  should  be  entirely  apart  from  1 
the  children’s  operation.  Stores  in  I 
some  communities  may  feel  that  this 
customer  does  not  represent  a  large 
enough  group  to  cater  to  her  success¬ 
fully.  But  the  stores  who  do  have  suc¬ 
cessful  teen  operations  are  the  ones 
who  have  catered  to  the  teen  specific¬ 
ally.  ' 

In  the  light  of  the  scarcity  of  true- 
teen  resources,  different  stores  have  i 
approached  the  problem  in  different 
ways.  But  they  have  all  approached  it 
by  recognizing  that  the  teen  girl  does 
not  want  to  be  a  teen.  They  usually 
avoid  the  use  of  the  word  “teen”  by  j: 
calling  their  teen  shop  a  “Young  ; 
Junior”  or  “Young  Suburbanite”  shop,  i; 
or  something  of  the  sort.  All  advertis-  [ 
ing  and  merchandising  is  done  accord-  ■' 
ingly.  j 

Where  a  separate  teen  shop  is  not  [■ 
possible,  many  stores  have  solved  the  [j 
problem  with  a  combined  two-way  set¬ 
up.  They  have:  (1)  a  combined  junior 
high  and  high  school  shop  for  the  pre- 
teen  and  teen  girl,  using  only  true-teen 
resources  for  the  teen;  and,  (2)  a  junior- 
teen  operation,  based  largely  on  junior 
resources,  supplemented  by  true-teen 
resources.  In  addition,  of  course,  there 
is  a  regular  junior  department.  Saks 
Fifth  Avenue,  in  New  York,  for  in¬ 
stance,  has  a  set-up  along  these  lines. 
They  avoid  conflict  of  resources  by 
drawing  the  line  at  price  rather  than 
resource  between  the  junior-teen  and 
junior  department.  Martin’s  in  Brook¬ 
lyn  has  a  similar  set-up  with  a  junior- 
teen  department.  Lord  and  Taylor 
and  Macy’s  have  successful  separate 
teen  departments.  Meier  &  Frank  in 
Portland  has  built  teenage  business 
with  a  separate  department,  having  a 
separate  buyer  and  budget. 

But  whatever  solution  a  store  makes 
it  seems  obvious  that  the  teen  girl  must 
be  catered  to  specifically  if  she  is  to  be 
kept  as  a  customer.  And  depending  on 
the  size  of  the  community  she  can  be 
a  customer  worth  having.  According 
to  Seventeen  Magazine  statistics,  the 
average  teenager  earns  $9  a  week  at 


Children’s  World,  the  Maas  Bros,  store  for  young  people,  gives 
generous  stock  and  display  space  to  cosmetics  (above)  and  to 
accessories  and  costume  jewelry.  Sales  have  been  exceptionally 
good,  reports  M.  S.  Stein,  executive  vice  president. 
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Charles  R.  Calvert  III  of  the  C.  R.  Calvert 
Store,  Winfield,  Kansas,  reports  huge 
success  from  Gibbs  Royal  50  promotion. 


The  Calvert  Stores  have  proved  that  Gibbs  new 
Royal  50  line  means  extra  sales!  There’s  plenty 
more  to  the  Royal  50  story;  premium  quality 
that  builds  repeat  business  .  .  .  limited  distribu¬ 
tion  that  protects  you  .  .  .  better-than-average 
mark-up  .  .  .  liberal  advertising  allowance  .  .  . 
eye-catching  packaging  .  .  .  plus  many  merchan¬ 
dising  helps. 

Write  today  for  details! 


Window  displays  like  these  featuring  Boys'  P.J.'s  and  Men's  Under- 
wear  powered  volume  traffic,  volume  sales  .  .  .  and  a  "new  enthusiasm 
for  underwear”  at  Calvert's.  Said  Mr.  Calvert:  "Royal  SO's  are 
fundamentally  different  from  other  underwear  . . .  those  who  bought . . . 
are  coming  back  for  more!” 


Gibbs 


Gibbs  Underwear  Company,  Philadelphia  34,  Penna. 
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Fashions,  Staples  and 
Stock  Control  Systems 


odd  jobs.  She  is  a  major  customer  for 
impulse  items— hosiery,  girdles,  neck¬ 
wear— although  she  still  may  have  to 
get  family  approval  on  a  $19.95  dress. 
She  also  builds  traffic  for  the  store. 
She  is  a  big  user  of  cosmetics,  for  ex¬ 
ample.  About  82  f>er  cent  of  all  teen¬ 
agers  use  lipstick. 

When  a  store  has  a  defined  depart¬ 
mental  policy,  sales  can  be  built  with 
advertising  and  windows.  Customers 
can  be  brought  into  the  store  with 
regular  sessions  on  grooming  and  dress¬ 
ing  as  well  as  fashion  shows,  because 
fashion  and  beauty  authority  and  in¬ 
formation  is  what  this  girl  is  hungry 
for. 


tion  has  not  yet  caught  up  with  the 
needs  of  the  market.  The  group  of  cus¬ 
tomers  to  be  served  is  so  enormous 
and  so  varied  that  the  entire  infants 
through  teens  operation  requires  re- 
evaluation.  It  is  claimed  that  many 
buyers  in  large  stores  are  still  buying 
for  so  many  categories  with  one  budget 
that  some  part  of  the  operation  is 
bound  to  suffer.  One  buying  office  ex¬ 
ecutive  estimated  that  there  are  ap¬ 
proximately  30,000  items  in  the  in¬ 
fants  through  fix  size  range  for  boys 
and  girls  and  that  relatively  few  of 
them  are  strictly  staple  items.  Yet  a 
solid  100  per  cent  of  the  buyers  report¬ 
ing  in  our  survey  buy  for  the  infants’ 
through  girls’  sizes.  About  75  per  cent 
of  them  buy  pre-teens’  and  boys’  mer¬ 
chandise  as  well.  Manufacturers  of 
boys’  wear  assert  that  their  merchan¬ 
dise  is  definitely  an  afterthought,  left 
until  the  last  possible  moment  when 
buyers  come  into  the  market.  A  few 
manufacturers  in  this  field  note  a 
trend  toward  a  separate  boys’  wear 
buyer. 


The  problems  encountered  in  the 
operation  of  infants’,  children’s, 
pre-teens’  and  teens’  departments,  are 
closely  related  to  the  rapid  grow'th  of 
the  market.  Although  physical  expan¬ 
sion  has  probably  not  been  rapid 
enough  to  keep  pace  with  the  market 
potential,  mere  expansion  alone  w'ould 
leave  many  problems  still  unsolved. 
All  indications  are  that  specializa- 


Resources  Appraised.  Certainly,  spe¬ 
cialization  of  resources  hasn’t  yet 
caught  up  with  the  market,  particular¬ 
ly  in  the  pre-teen  and  true-teen  size 
ranges— if,  indeed,  the  true-teen  size  is 
to  remain.  Since  children  and  teen¬ 
agers  have  become  more  sophisticated 
and  style-conscious  there  is  an  increas¬ 
ing  demand  for  adult-type  ensembling. 
According  to  some  market  sources, 
there  is  a  deficiency  in  resources 
in  girls’  accessories— handbags,  belts, 
scarves,  etc.  While  there  are  enough 
girls’  dress  resources,  there  are  not 
enough  that  emphasize  fashion  suffi¬ 
ciently,  some  buyers  believe.  Never¬ 
theless,  each  year  there  are  more  girls’ 
lines  reflecting  adult  fashion  trends  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  market. 

Although  most  buyers  don’t  feel 
that  resources  are  really  tight  in  pre- 
teen  merchandise,  they  do  feel  some 
lag  in  emphasis  on  this  size  range. 
Most  pre-teen  resources  are  manufac¬ 
turers  of  girls’  sizes  who  have  added 
separate  pre-teen  lines.  Many  of  them 


Daniels  &  Fisher  featured  easy  care  fabrics  in  window  and  interior  displays 
during  its  back-to-school  promotion.  (The  giraffe  stands  for  “long  on  value’’ 
and  “long  on  beauty,”  and  the  dachshund  for  “short  on  care.’’)  Buyers  in  the 
Stores  survey  reported  that  easy  care  and  serviceability  rank  ahead  of  price 
as  a  selling  point  in  children’s  merchandise. 


do  a  good  job,  and  it  is  generally  felt 
that  there  are  enough  resources  in 
dresses,  coats  and  sportswear:  it  is 
questionable  whether  there  are  enough 
in  lingerie,  knitwear  and  swimsuits. 

However,  one  buyer  of  popular- 
priced  pre-teen  merchandise  for  a  large 
chain  said  that  there  are  not  enough 
resources  in  this  field  willing  to  make 
styles  as  sophisticated  as  the  market 
demands. 

Since  the  pre-teen  girl  more  closely 
resembles  the  young  junior  in  her 
thinking  than  she  does  the  little  girl, 
the  operation  of  the  pre-teen  depart¬ 
ment  should  obviously  more  closely 
resemble  a  ready-to-wear  operation 
than  a  girls’  operation.  It  appears 
therefore  that  still  more  change  may 
be  necessary  on  the  part  of  many  stores 
in  this  operation. 

Department  stores,  of  course,  are 
limited  by  their  size  in  the  degree  to 
which  they  can  specialize.  And  actual 
specialization  has  already  taken  place 
to  some  extent,  particularly  in  larger 
stores.  Nevertheless,  the  time  seems  to 
have  arrived  for  greater  recognition 
of  the  need  for  more  specialization  in 
the  children’s  and  teen  operations  of 
large  department  stores. 

Stock  Controls.  One  manufacturer  of 
boys’  wear— speaking  of  both  basic  and 
style  items— said  that  although  depart¬ 
ment  stores  offer  a  wide  assortment,  it 
is  often  meaningless  because  stocks  are 
often  too  thin.  In  other  instances,  a 
trend  has  been  noted  to  shorten  vari¬ 
ety  for  greater  depth,  and  variety  is 
narrowed  too  far.  In  short,  the  pendu¬ 
lum  tends  to  swing  too  far  in  both 
directions,  budget-wise.  While  this  may 
be  done  by  a  buyer  to  “test”  the  stock, 
the  test  is  often  defeated  because  the 
manufacturer  doesn’t  have  enough 
time  to  deliver  the  results  of  the  test. 
Here,  in  the  boys’  wear  field,  according 
to  this  manufacturer,  is  an  example  of 
confused  ready-to-w^ear  thinking  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  manufacturing  operation 
not  geared  to  ready-to-wear  tempo. 
While  it  is  ideal  from  the  department 
store’s  point  of  view,  he  pointed  out, 
to  stock  as  needed,  many  manufactur¬ 
ers  can’t  supply  as  needed. 

All  buyers  reporting  in  this  survey 
said  that  they  had  stock  control  for 
basic  items.  Over  90  per  cent  of  the 
buyers  said  that  basic  stock  is  checked 


regularly  and  that  they  can  re-order 
even  when  the  department  as  a  whole 
is  overbought.  However,  most  buyers 
said  that  they  would  welcome  more 
help  from  management  in  maintain¬ 
ing  basic  stocks— chiefly  in  the  form  of 
more  clerical  help. 

Some  manufacturers  offer  help  in 
maintaining  basic  stocks,  and  prac¬ 
tically  all  the  buyers  saiil  they  would 
welcome  it  from  more  manufacturers. 
The  success  of  basic  lines  where  the 
manufacturer  offers  good  stock  control 


assistance  indicates  that  more  manu¬ 
facturers  should  be  more  active  in  this 
direction. 

Branch  store  operations  were  singled 
out  by  several  market  sources  as  being 
too  frequently  understocked  in  staples. 
Branches  tisually  do  a  bigger  business 
in  staples  than  the  main  store,  yet  the 
customer  is  advised  to  “try  the  main 
store”  in  too  many  cases,  it  is  reported. 
While  a  “try  the  main  store”  attitude 
is  reasonable  for  a  high  style  item,  it 
defeats  the  function  of  the  branch 
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when  it  extends  to  staples. 

The  reason  for  staples  so  often  being 
depleted  in  branch  of>erations  appar¬ 
ently  stems  from  the  system  of  order¬ 
ing  through  the  main  store,  with  the 
main  store  functioning  as  a  bottle¬ 
neck  rather  than  an  expediter.  Refill 
orders  are  often  delayed  and  the 
branch  runs  out  of  such  important 
traffic-building  staples  as  socks,  for  in¬ 
stance.  Running  out  of  basics  in 
branch  operations  could  be  avoided, 
it  was  suggested,  if  the  branch  were 
given  a  certain  allotment  in  each  staple 
category  and  could  refill  directly  from 
the  manufacturer. 

Since  progressive  manufacturers  re¬ 
gard  themselves  as  partners  with  man¬ 
agement  in  developing  stock  control 
systems  the  future  of  good  basic  stock 
control  seems  to  lie  in  the  direction 
of  management-manufacturer  coopera¬ 
tion.  Over  50  p>er  cent  of  the  buyers 
answering  the  survey  said  they  would 
welcome  more  clerical  help  in  main¬ 
taining  basic  stocks.  In  the  light  of 
this  it  is  easy  to  see  why  manufacturer- 
IBM  systems  have  been  successful. 

One  manufacturer  of  lingerie  (Her 
Majesty  Underwear  Co.)  provides  ac- 


a  10-year  period  hy  stores  through¬ 
out  the  United  States. 

Get  your  outline  of  the  complete  pro¬ 
gram  “R.  G.  C.  Guide  to  Profits" - 
free  to  any  interested  retail  execu¬ 
tive.  Write  today: 


BRUSH  STREET 
AND  12,  CALIF. 


counts  with  a  merchandising  pattern 
in  advance  of  a  season.  The  program 
is  based  on  the  store’s  business  in  the 
previous  six  months,  and  is  derived 
from  an  IBM  system  set  up  several 
years  ago.  This  pattern  is  broken 
down  by  types  of  lingerie  items  and 
prevents  money  from  being  tied  up  in 
slow-moving  sizes  or  colors,  reduces 
markdowns,  and  increases  stock  turns. 
The  store  is  also  provided  with  visual 


basic  model  stock  inventory  sheets,  de¬ 
signed  for  quick  re-order  and  IBM  au¬ 
tomatic  re-order  cards. 

E-Z  Mills  works  with  department 
stores  through  distributors  who,  by 
supplying  on  a  short-term  basis,  pro¬ 
vide  almost  day-to-day  stock  fill-ins. 
It  is  reported  that  many  stores  func¬ 
tioning  in  this  way  achieve  a  tremend¬ 
ous  amount  of  turns  on  a  very  small 
amount  of  investment. 


Seruice.  Standards  and 


Department  Store 

NO  department  store  can  be  all 
things  to  all  pieople.  But  when 
statistics  show  a  large  number  of 
women  accepting  the  department  store 
for  many  categories  of  merchandise 
and  shunning  it  when  it  comes  to  chil¬ 
dren’s  and  teens’  apparel,  some  defici¬ 
ency  is  indicated. 

^  There  is  almost  unanimous  agree¬ 
ment  among  market  sources  that  al¬ 
though  service,  when  it  is  good,  is  the 
department  store’s  most  effective  weap¬ 
on  against  competition,  it  is  usually 
the  weakest  link  in  its  operation. 

Sales  Service.  Sales  training  programs 
are  seriously  needed  in  many  depart¬ 
ment  stores,  according  to  manufactur¬ 
ers.  E-Z  Mills,  whose  salesmen  conduct 
sales  training  meetings  in  department 
stores,  reports  that  in  one  instance 
a  department  store  sold  more  in  the 
three  days  following  the  conclusion  of 
the  sales  training  program  than  in  the 
previous  19  days.  Although  this  firm 
also  sponsors  promotions  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  its  sales  training  program, 
the  sales  increases  reported  in  the 
three-day  period  occurred  before  the 
promotions  had  started. 

Where  service  is  deficient  in  the 
children’s  and  teens’  departments,  the 
specialty  shop  with  a  well-established 
place  in  the  community  undoubtedly 
has  a  good  chance  of  getting  the  busi¬ 
ness.  All  things  being  equal,  the  spe¬ 
cialty  shop  is  in  a  position  to  give  bet¬ 
ter  service  since  it  is  much  closer  to  the 
customer  personally  and  much  closer 
to  the  customer’s  needs. 

As  for  the  chains  that  are  trading 


Salesmanship 

up,  they  are  likely  to  offer  both  quick 
self-service  for  the  shopper  who  knows 
what  she  wants  and  well-informed 
help  for  the  shopper  who  doesn’t. 

In  passing,  it  should  be  noted  that 
only  25  per  cent  of  the  buyers  in  our 
survey  reported  an  increase  in  their 
sales  staffs  in  the  past  year. 

Adequate  sales  training  programs 
are  needed  as  much  as  an  adequate 
number  of  salesclerks.  The  manufac¬ 
turers  who  provide  sales  training  pro¬ 
grams  have  pointed  a  way.  Perhaps 
the  responsibility  for  sales  training  in 
the  future  must  be  shared  with  the 
store  by  more  manufacturers. 

Service  by  Types.  The  range  of  cus¬ 
tomers  in  these  departments  is  wide, 
and  each  group  has  different  service 
requirements.  Expectant  mothers  look 
for  convenience  and  comfort,  and  also 
for  authoritative  guidance  and  infor¬ 
mation.  A  practical  nurse  introduced 
into  the  relatively  impersonal  depart¬ 
ment  store  setup  has  proved  an  effec¬ 
tive  way  of  giving  this  customer  the 
feeling  of  assurance  and  of  piersonal 
interest  that  she  is  looking  for. 

According  to  My  Baby  Magazine,  75 
per  cent  of  all  infants’  wear  buying  is 
gift  buying.  Much  of  it  is  done  by 
grandmothers  and  older  relatives  who 
also  seek  the  convenience  and  comfort 
of  good  service— and  who,  incidentally, 
tend  to  favor  the  department  store 
above  all  other  outlets. 

The  location  and  accessibility  of  the 
department  is  an  important  feature  to 
the  young  mother  who  shops  with  chil¬ 
dren  in  tow— and  also  for  the  expect- 
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ant  mother  and  the  flighty,  impulsive 
teen-ager. 

For  the  pre-teens  and  teens,  ideal 
service  means  her  recognition  as  a 
fashion -conscious  adult,  combined 
with  tactful  guidance.  The  teen  and 
the  pre-teen  rate  fashion  shows  and 
fashion-conscious  displays  and  adver¬ 
tising  as  the  highest  type  of  depart¬ 
ment  store  service. 


Fixturing  as  Service.  Store  designers 
point  out  that  the  trend  to  convertible 
middle-of-the-floor  units  is  particular¬ 
ly  applicable  to  a  department  stocking 
such  a  wide  variety  of  merchandise. 
(Among  manufacturers,  the  boys’  wear 
group  complains  that  stores  tend  to 
keep  their  merchandise  hidden  and 
shelved.) 

A  major  display  problem  in  most 
children’s  departments  is  that  of  nurs¬ 
ery  furniture,  according  to  store  plan¬ 
ning  people.  They  say  that  in  plan¬ 
ning  a  new  store,  there  is  never  enough 
space  allotted  to  nursery  furniture, 
which,  of  course,  takes  up  a  great  deal 
of  room  if  it  is  to  be  properly  shown. 
Since  a  lot  of  money  and  space  is  tied 
up  in  this  merchandise,  there  is  some 
indication  that  management  policy  on 
nursery  furniture  requires  revision. 
Linked  with  the  space  problem  is  the 
factor  of  strong  discount  house  com¬ 
petition  and,  very  often,  inadequate, 
uninformed  sales  help.  As  one  source 
remarked,  “If  the  customer  doesn’t 
even  see  what  she’s  looking  for  on  the 
floor,  and  if  the  salesperson  does  no 
more  than  take  it  out  of  a  box,  why 
not  go  to  a  discount  house?’’ 

In  staple  soft  goods,  however,  dis¬ 
play  and  packaging  trends  are  helping 
to  solve  sales  help  problems.  Every  year 
manufacturers  provide  more  attractive, 
functional  self-service  dispensers.  Indi¬ 
vidual  polyethylene  packaging  keeps 
the  garments  clean  and  fresh  and  en¬ 
hances  their  sales  features.  Handsome 
self-service  fixtures  have  removable 
styrene  egg-crate  tops  that  are  easily 
cleaned.  Dispensers  for  socks  and  un¬ 
derwear  help  build  impulse  and  re¬ 
lated  sales  as  w'ell  as  saving  the  sales¬ 
clerk’s  time. 
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Easy  Care  Merchandise.  The  buyers 
surveyed  by  Stores  ranked  fashion, 
quality  and  easy  care  above  price  in 
appraising  the  sales  appteal  of  their 
merchandise.  Explaining  the  virtues 


and  the  proper  handling  of  easy-care 
merchandise  is  a  service,  which  de¬ 
pends  equally  on  good  sales  training 
and  gcKxl  informative  labeling. 

There  is  an  abundance  of  wash-and- 
wear  fabrics  in  the  Spring  1957  lines. 
A  spokesman  for  Du  Pont  predicts  an 
important  future  for  a  65  per  cent 
Dacron-35  per  cent  cotton  mixture; 
says  that  it  will  reach  impressive  vol¬ 
ume  in  the  coming  year.  Other  fabrics 
with  a  future  are  80  per  cent  Orlon-20 
per  cent  wool  mixtures  and  nylon 


fleece,  both  termed  “naturals”  in  the 
children’s  coating  field. 

According  to  Du  Pont,  department 
store  merchandising  and  promotion  of 
wash-and-wear  items  has  been  handi¬ 
capped  by  fabricating  timing  and  man¬ 
ufacturing  timidity  in  cutting  new 
fabrics  rather  than  through  any  fault 
of  store  management.  Du  Pont  itself 
is  working  to  improve  timing  at  the 
source  so  that  coordinated,  cooperative 
advertising  can  be  extended.  The  firm 
finds  that  stores,  generally,  do  a  good 
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BASIC  STOCK  LISTS 

A  must  for  successful  store  operation 

You  are  now  preparing  buying  plans.  Make  sure 
you  are  "in  stock"  by  using  our  basic  stock  lists. 

CHILDREN'S  AND  INFANTS'  WEAR  -  Revised  and  enlarged,  this  is 

a  complete  list,  by  items,  of  the  staples  you  should  carry  in  this  important 
department.  Available  fa  NRDGA  members  only.  Price:  50  cents. 

MEN'S  FURNISHINGS  —  Lists  all  staple  items  necessary  for  a  successfully 
planned  men's  furnishings  department.  A  pioneering  work  in  this  field.  Also 
indicates  best  selling  retail  prices  in  every  classification.  Available  fa  NRDGA 
members  only.  Price:  $1.00. 

PIECE  GOODS  —  Complete  listing  of  staples  for  the  piece  goods  depart¬ 
ment  revised  in  advance  of  each  buying  season,  grouped  by  classification. 
Has  had  widespread  adoption.  Available  fo  NRDGA  members  only.  Price:  $1 .00. 

HOUSEWARES  —  Approved  and  recommended  as  a  most  complete  listing 
of  items  for  the  housewares  department.  Recently  revised  and  enlarged  to 
cover  ever-changing  classifications.  Will  insure  never-out  merchandise.  Avail¬ 
able  to  NRDGA  members  only.  Price:  $1.00. 

WOMEN'S  HOSIERY  —  Covers  all  items  by  standardized  classifications. 
Three  best  selling  weights,  sizes  and  prices  for  each  sub-classification.  Same 
data  for  all  accessories  currently  sold  over  hosiery  counters.  Available  to 
NRDGA  members  only.  Price:  $1.00. 

STATIONERY  —  All  items  considered  "basic."  Also  percentage  contribu¬ 
tion  of  each  classification  to  total  department  volume.  More  than  870  different 
items.  Eleven  different  classifications.  Sample  forms  for  control  and  reorder. 
Available  to  NRDGA  members  only.  Price:  $1.00. 

NOTIONS  —  Complete  listing  of  staple  items  in  notions  department.  Con¬ 
tains  sample  forms  for  compiling  stock  list  and  for  keeping  unit  control  records. 
All  sewing  notions  items  which  should  also  be  carried  in  or  adjacent  to  the 
piece  goods  department  are  included.  Available  to  NRDGA  members  only. 
Price:  50  cents. 


MERCHANDISING  DIVISION,  NRDGA 
TOO  W.  31st  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  the  following: 

BASIC  STOCK  LISTS 

copies  of  CHILDREN'S  &  INFANTS'  WEAR 

copies  of  MEN'S  FURNISHINGS 

copies  of  PIECE  GOODS 

copies  of  HOUSEWARES 

copies  of  WOMEN'S  HOSIERY 

copies  of  STATIONERY 

copies  of  NOTIONS  (PUate  Print) 

NAME  . 

COMPANY  . 

ADDRESS  . 

CITY . STATE . 

Mali*  dMcIn  poyobl*  to  NATIONAL  RETAIL  DRY  GOODS  ASSOCIATION 
(add  3%  SoIm  Tax  on  Now  York  City  ordort) 


job  in  promotions  of  their  own.  How¬ 
ever,  not  enough  stores,  they  say,  ap¬ 
peal  in  their  infants’  and  children’s 
wash-and-wear  advertising  to  the  famil¬ 
iarity  of  the  mother  with  wash-and- 
wear  fabrics  in  her  own  life. 


Community  Service.  Because  branch 
operations  represent  such  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  the  department  store’s  re¬ 
cent  growth  in  the  children’s  and  teen 
field,  promotions  that  tie  in  and  sup¬ 
port  worth  while  community  projects 
help  solidify  that  quality  of  “certainty’’ 
for  which  the  department  store  aims. 

In  addition  to  National  Baby  Week, 
there  are  several  other  national  cam¬ 
paigns  with  promotional  value  to 
young  people’s  departments.  The  Bet¬ 
ter  School  campaign,  for  example, 
sponsored  by  the  Advertising  Council, 
makes  cooperative  advertising  material 
available.  Local  organizations  inter¬ 
ested  in  juvenile  problems  are  con¬ 
stantly  seeking  the  support  of  mer¬ 
chants  in  the  community.  The  in¬ 
creased  emphasis  on  community  par¬ 
ticipation  in  suburban  living  provides 
the  branch  operation  with  a  valuable 
opportunity  to  increase  the  prestige 
and  profits  of  their  children’s  and  teen 
departments. 

Creating  Future  Customers.  The  de¬ 
partment  store’s  greatest  asset  is  the 
customer  who  goes  habitually  to  a  de¬ 
partment  store,  and  wouldn’t  think  of 
going  elsewhere.  The  fact  that  most 
buyers  answering  our  questionnaire  re¬ 
garded  other  department  stores  as  their 
chief  source  of  competition  bears  this 
out.  But  never  before  has  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  had  so  great  an  opportunity 
to  create  this  kind  of  customer.  Statis¬ 
tics  show  that  the  small  sophisticate  of 
ten,  very  opinionated  about  what  she 
wears,  will  be  doing  50  per  cent  of  all 
her  clothes  shopping  alone  when  she  is 
13,  and  all  of  it  alone  by  the  time  she 
is  15  or  16.  Only  a  few  short  years 
after  that  she  will  be  a  married  woman 
because  the  median  marriage  age  for 
women  is  now  18.8  Forty-eight  |)er 
cent  of  all  new  brides  are  young  wom¬ 
en  under  20;  and  one  third  of  all  first 
children  born  in  the  United  States  in 
1953  were  born  to  women  twenty  or 
under.  The  cycle  spins  rapidly,  and 
that  little  10-year-61d  is  in  the  market 
for  infants’  wear  in  a  short  decade. 
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Merchandising  the 
Doiuntoiun  Shopping  Center 


This  is  how  Bamberger's  is  doing  the  job  in  downtown  Newark.  A 
seven  point  program  is  being  pushed  to  achieve  dominance  in  selections, 
strength  in  all  price  lines  and  in  leading  brands,  convenience  in  shop¬ 
ping  and  showmanship  in  merchandise  presentation.  Of  special  in¬ 
terest  are  the  unique  services  for  downtown  business  people. 

By  Thomas  Johnston, 

Executive  Vice  President,  L.  Bamberger  &  Co. 


►  An  address  at  the  NRDGA 
Convention,  January  8,  1957 

T’S  true  that  the  basis  for  aggressive 

merchandising  in  the  downtown 
store  is  simply  “doin’  what  comes  nat¬ 
urally”  to  the  expert  merchant.  Yet 
we  will  have  to  admit  that  the  proph¬ 
ets  of  gloom  regarding  the  future  of 
the  downtown  store  have  had  a  telling 
effect  on  the  thinking  of  many  mer¬ 
chants.  Many  of  us  have  made  excuses 
(that  have  some  basis  of  fact)  for  lack 
of  progress  downtown,  and  have  failed 
to  realize  that  the  changing  conditions 
retpiire  a  new  plan  of  action. 

My  first  suggestion  is  that  we  should 
list  all  of  the  advantages  of  being  a  big 
downtown  store.  Certainly,  these  are 
reassuring.  Here  are  some: 

►  We  are  in  the  middle  of  the  larg¬ 
est  “shopping  center”  in  our 
metropolitan  trading  area. 

►  We  have  a  large  group  of  poten¬ 
tial  customers  in  the  business 
people  who  must  come  down¬ 
town  every  day. 

►  We  have  a  plant  large  enough  to 
house  merchandise  assortments 
that  probably  can’t  be  duplicated 
in  any  suburban  store. 

►  We  have  a  great  reputation  for 
quality  and  service  which  was 
built  over  many  years— yes,  this 
is  how  we  became  a  major  down¬ 
town  store. 


►  We  advertise  in  media  that  cov¬ 
er  the  entire  metropolitan  mar¬ 
ket.  These  ads  go  into  thousands 
of  homes  daily. 

►  We  have  charge  accounts  and 
customer  lists  that  have  been 
built  up  to  number  in  the  thou¬ 
sands. 

►  If  we  have  branches  in  the 
suburbs,  they  are  making  new 
friends  for  our  downtown  store. 
These  customers  can  be  brought 
downtown  for  wider  assortments, 
for  major  purchases,  and  for  spe¬ 
cial  merchandise  events. 

Pull  of  Leadership.  The  downtown 
shopping  area  has  a  potential  drawing 
power  unmatched  by  any  regional 
shopping  area.  Its  retail  strength 
usually  depends  entirely  on  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  the  merchandising  job  done 
by  the  one  or  two  biggest  downtown 
department  stores.  The  leading  store 
must  set  a  pace  that  cannot  be  matched 
elsewhere  in  the  metropolitan  area. 

At  Bamberger’s  Newark  we  have  ac¬ 
cepted  the  challenge  to  perform  as 
New  Jersey’s  leading  store  and  with  it 
the  responsibility  for  drawing  shop¬ 
pers  from  all  over  the  state,  and  more 
particularly  from  all  over  metropoli¬ 
tan  New  Jersey.  This  job  is  made 
more  difficult  by  our  location  in  the 
shadow  of  the  powerful  New  York 


shopping  district.  Also,  transportation 
facilities  from  many  sections  of  our 
area  of  influence  do  not  favor  travel 
to  Newark,  but  are  designed  to  deliver 
commuters  into  New  York  City. 

In  spite  of  these  obvious  handicaps, 
we  went  to  work  on  this  problem.  All 
Newark  business  jumped  on  the  band 
wagon  to  make  the  Newark  shopping 
district  a  more  potent  retail  force  in 
New  Jersey.  These  efforts  have  shown 
gratifying  results  which  are  revealed 
in  the  excellent  showings  by  the  stores 
of  the  Newark  Federal  Reserve  Dis¬ 
trict,  by  the  increase  in  travel  on  New¬ 
ark  public  transportation  lines,  and 
by  constantly  increasing  consumer  ac¬ 
ceptance. 

In  general,  the  merchandising  pro¬ 
gram  to  create  really  potent  drawing 
power  and  wider  customer  appeal  in¬ 
cludes  these  elements: 

►  The  addition  of  the  merchandise 
lines  and  services  that  are  needed 
to  put  our  downtown  store  head 
and  shoulders  above  any  sub¬ 
urban  store  in  the  area  and  to 
make  “one-stop  shopping”  a 
reality. 

►  Bringing  display  and  merchan¬ 
dise  presentation  in  the  store  and 
in  the  windows  to  a  high  level  of 
professionalism. 

►  Rearrangement  of  department 
locations  for  easier  shopping  and 
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to  increase  related  sales.  (An  ex¬ 
ample  is  the  moving  of  the  Bam¬ 
berger  toy  department  to  the 
children’s  floor.  The  change  has 
given  us  a  healthy  increase  in  toy 
volume  and  an  even  greater  in¬ 
crease  in  all  of  the  children’s  de¬ 
partments.) 

►  Re-evaluation  of  merchandise  as¬ 
sortments  to  build  strength  in  all 
price  lines,  including  a  study  of 
our  brand  position  to  develop 
a  program  on  leading  brands. 

►  Strengthening  of  the  import  pro¬ 
gram  so  that  styles,  values  and 
qualities  can  be  offered  that  are 
not  found  in  the  average  store. 

►  Adoption  of  new  merchandise 
presentation  techniques  to  de¬ 
velop  maximum  exposure  of  our 
merchandise  to  store  traffic,  and 
the  utilization  of  self-selection 
wherever  it’s  applicable. 

►  Improvement  of  the  efficiency  of 
mail  and  phone  order  services. 


women  who  come  downtown  to  work 
every  day.  At  Bamberger’s  we  decided 
that  we  were  doing  a  good  job  in  this 
area,  but  not  our  full  potential.  We 
set  out  to  get  a  more  important  share. 
We  organized  separate  committees  to 
develop  dynamic  programs  to  solidify 
our  position  with  Newark  business 
women  and  business  men.  On  these 
committees,  every  interested  section  of 
our  publicity,  public  relations  and 
merchandising  divisions  were  repre¬ 
sented.  As  a  result,  we  now  have  two 
dynamic  programs  to  make  more  of 
these  consumers  our  regular  customers. 

Our  new  program  for  serving  the 
l)tisiness  woman  better  has  already  had 
most  gratifying  results.  In  a  very  few 
months,  thousands  of  Newark  women 
who  work  dowmtown  have  joined  our 
exclusive  club  for  them,  which  is 
called  “The  Desk  Set.’’  Every  leading 
non-retail  business  firm  in  town  is 
represented  on  the  board  of  directors 
of  The  Desk  Set  by  a  woman  who  has 
been  selected  by  her  fellow  employees 
as  the  woman  most  representative  of 
them— she  is  attractive,  fashion  con- 
Tscious,  popular  and  an  important 
young  woman  in  her  company— a 


leader.  These  women  are  known  as 
the  “Desk  Set  Stylists.’’  They  meet 
regularly  with  store  fashion  executives 
to  develop  a  continuing  program  of 
service  and  fashion  leadership  for  the 
membership.  They  tell  the  store  fash¬ 
ion  staff  the  kind  of  clothes  and  the 
kind  of  services  they  want. 

On  our  fashion  floor  we  have  created 
a  permanent  reception  and  informa¬ 
tion  center  for  the  Desk  Set  members. 
Here  one  can  pick  up  the  latest  fash¬ 
ion  tips;  join  the  club;  ask  for,  and 
get,  special  shopping  service;  make 
arrangements  for  parties,  luncheons, 
weddings,  and  theatre  tickets;  and 
keep  in  touch  with  the  oncoming 
events  conducted  by  the  club. 

Desk  Set  members  receive  periodic 
fashion  bulletins  and  are  invited  to 
special  fashion  shows  held  exclusively 
for  them.  Three  to  four  hundred  at¬ 
tractive  young  Newark  business  wom¬ 
en  show  uj)  for  every  one  of  these 
affairs. 


The  Desk  Set.  A  subject  that  has  had 
prime  attention  from  many  downtown 
merchants  is  how  to  get  the  maximum 
dollar  volume  out  of  the  men  and 


Business  Men  Shoppers.  A  similar 
program  is  now  being  launched  for 
the  Newark  downtown  business  men. 
I  cannot  reveal  its  whole  scope  at  this 
time,  but  I  am  reasonably  sure,  from 
early  indications,  that  it  will  be  equal¬ 
ly  successful.  Parts  of  the  program  are 
already  under  way.  Included  are  serv¬ 
ices  designed  particularly  to  appeal  to 
the  busy  downtown  business  man, 
such  as  plane  and  train  reservation 
service,  and  ticket  service  for  New 
York  and  New  Jersey  theatre,  concert 
and  sport  events.  We  have  established 
a  Christmas  gift  shop  for  men  only, 
our  “Club  5’’  on  the  fifth  floor  of  the 
Newark  store.  We  are  paying  special 
attention  to  the  speed  of  our  service 
at  noontime  and  to  the  breadth  and 
depth  of  our  men’s  wear  stocks  as  a 
fundamental  for  success  of  this  venture. 


Peripheral  Parking  Can  Be  Fun 


Downtown  Merchants  of  Wichita  transformed  22  square  blocks  of  shopping  area  into 
Santa  Town  for  their  1956  Christmas  promotion.  Streets  were  re-named  (Dancer, 
Prancer.  Mistletoe,  etc.)  and  metal  street  signs  in  holiday  colors  were  installed  beneath 
the  regular  ones.  Then  they  tackled  the  traffic  question.  This  Kansas  city,  like  most 
others,  has  a  parking  problem.  But  it  also  has  1,200  free  parking  spaces  at  Lawrence 
Stadium,  a  five-minute  shuttle  bus  ride  from  the  heart  of  the  downtown  shopping  area. 
To  encourage  parkers  to  use  the  peripheral  parking  facility,  the  merchants  had  the 
shuttle  buses  painted  with  Santa  Claus  decorations  and  supplied  the  drivers  with 
Santa  Claus  suits.  Each  youngster  riding  the  bus  with  an  adult  was  given  candy  and 
a  balloon.  A  promotion-minded  dairy  company  set  up  a  carousel  and  a  Toonerville 
Trolley  for  the  children  at  the  waiting  station  of  the  parking  lot;  for  the  adults  a 
“Mrs.  Claus’  Kitchen"  dispensed  free  hot  coffee  and  chocolate.  The  post  office  received 
parcel  post  mailings  at  the  parking  lot,  in  a  specially  constructed  Gingerbread  House. 
Merchants  offered  wrapping  service  so  that  customers  could  mail  their  packages  on  the 
way  home.  Arthur  B.  Christman,  general  manager  of  the  Innes  Company,  headed  the 
retail  committee  that  planned  the  promotion  with  the  help  of  the  Lago  &  Whitehead 
advertising  agency.  “The  cost,”  says  Mr,  Christman,  “was  small  in  relation  to  the 
excellent  job  accomplished  in  re-stating  the  importance  of  downtown  shopping.” 


Dominant  in  Selections.  At  Bamberg¬ 
er’s,  we  tell  our  market,  “If  you  want 
to  see  it  all,  come  downtown,”  and 
"You  can  get  more  done  at  Bamberg¬ 
er’s.”  We  have  worked  hard  to  make 
these  statements  come  true.  We  have 
added  to  our  stocks  adequate  selections 
of  items  not  readily  available  in  sub¬ 
urban  stores,  including  a  good  range 
of  outsizes  and  specialized  sizes  in  mer¬ 
chandise.  Our  Tall  Girls  Shop,  our 
Shop  for  Tall  Men;  our  portly,  short 


portly  and  extra  long  men’s  clothing: 
our  vast  stocks  of  imported  merchan¬ 
dise,  are  all  examples  of  this  policy. 
Coupled  with  this  action  is  our  policy 
of  stocking  important  staples  in  real 
depth  and  our  aim  to  be  the  domi¬ 
nant  distribution  point  in  our  area  for 
every  important  famous  brand  that  we 
carry.  This  means  again  that  we  must 
stock  these  brands  in  breadth  and 
depth  not  available  to  shoppers  in  the 
suburban  areas.  Of  course  we  have 
weeded  out  many  duplications  and  un¬ 
important  lines  in  order  to  preserve 
proper  turnover. 

Many  of  our  departments  have  ex¬ 
panded  classifications  of  merchandise 
previously  unimportant  in  our  stocks. 
Examples  are:  artist  materials,  custom 
tailoring  for  men,  sporting  goods,  hi- 
fidelity  phonographs,  hobbies,  and 
many  others.  These  departments,  as  a 
result  of  this  program,  have  greatly  in¬ 
creased  their  appeal  and  their  volume. 
We  constantly  shop  downtown  and 
suburban  competition  to  make  sure 
that  we  are  offering  competitive  as.sort- 
ments  of  these  lines  just  as  we  do  in 
our  other  departments. 

Extra,  Added  Attractions.  1  believe  it 
is  important  for  the  downtown  store 
to  offer  unusual  special  services  and 
special  events  which  will  pull  addi¬ 
tional  customers  downtown.  Fashion 
shows  and  attractive  Christmas  gift 
shops  are  familiar  devices.  Personal 
appearances  of  famous  people  of  the 
fashion,  theatre  and  television  worlds 
often  deliver  sizeable  crowds  down¬ 
town.  It  is  well  to  make  sure  these 
personal  appearances  do  not  interfere 
with  regular  service  to  the  customers 
who  are  in  the  store  to  shop.  Special 
public  relations  events  in  our  store  are 
usually  scheduled  in  the  quieter  hours 
of  the  day  and  usually  in  our  audi¬ 
torium. 

Of  course,  our  most  powerful  events 
for  delivering  customers  to  the  down¬ 
town  store  are  our  coordinated  mer¬ 
chandise  events,  which  are  studded 
with  personal  appearances,  product 
demonstrations,  and  the  introduction 
of  new  items.  Some  of  these  are  the 
Housewares  Fair,  the  Candlelight  Buf¬ 
fet  (a  tasting  bee  on  special  occasion 
foods),  the  Television  Festival,  the  In¬ 
ternational  Week,  the  Furniture  Show, 
which  includes  an  art  exhibit  of  paint¬ 


ings  done  by  New  Jersey  artists  (paint¬ 
ings  are  used  to  accessorize  all  of  our 
model  rooms  and  special  displays),  and 
several  others. 

Promotion  Program.  Every  day,  our 
big  urban  newspapers  are  carrying  our 
selling  messages  into  homes  all  through 
the  trading  area.  We  must  make  sure 
that  these  ads  are  aimed  at  bringing 
people  downtown  as  well  as  into  our 
branch  stores.  At  Bamberger’s,  we  are 
not  afraid  to  run  a  “Newark  only’’ 
promotion,  or  to  advertise  classifica¬ 
tions  not  represented  in  the  branches. 
Conversely,  we  do  not  pull  our 
punches  in  the  other  direction:  if  mer¬ 
chandise  is  in  the  branch  stores,  we 
say  so,  aggressively.  We  also  believe 
that  solicitation  of  mail  and  telephone 
business  for  the  downtown  store  is  im¬ 
portant  even  though  we  have  several 
branches  of  the  main  store  in  our  trad¬ 
ing  area.  We  should  help  the  customer 
buy  in  the  way  that  is  most  convenient 
to  her,  except  where  personal  selec¬ 
tion  is  a  "must.”  Often  encourage  her 
to  come  downtown  where  the  greatest 
‘election  is  available. 

Regular  charge  account  customer? 
and  budget  account  customers  of  the 
big  downtown  store  must  get  special 
attention  at  all  times.  It  has  often  been 
demonstrated  that  this  loyal  group  of 
customers  gives  better  response  to  the 
store’s  selling  messages  than  does  the 
general  public.  Mailing  them  notices 
of  all  important  sales  events  is  a  device 
that  will  bring  many  of  these  custom¬ 
ers  downtown,  as  well  as  create  mail 
and  phone  business. 

Study  has  revealed  that  many  of  the 
Bamberger  charge  accounts  opened 
by  the  branch  stores  have  also  been 
used  quite  frequently  in  the  down¬ 
town  store.  These  customers  come 
downtown  for  a  day  of  shopping,  wid¬ 
er  assortments,  or  major  purchases. 
Some  market  analysts  refer  to  this  as 
“reverse  transfer.”  This  new  volume 
can  be  important  for  the  downtown 
store,  and  these  customers  must  be 
cultivated  together  with  other  charge 
customers.  Their  store  preference  must 
be  our  store. 

Buyer's  Dilemma.  Without  question, 
many  of  the  ojjerating  problems 
plaguing  the  downtown  store  today 
arise  from  the  demands  made  upon 


the  buyer’s  time  as  a  result  of  the 
addition  of  branch  stores.  The  main 
store  needs  full  time  supervision  of 
each  of  its  merchandising  ojjerations. 
Now  many  of  us  are  pulling  the  buyer 
away,  for  one,  two,  or  three  days  a 
week,  to  merchandise  the  branches, 
and  at  the  same  time  asking  him  to 
cover  the  market  as  well  as  to  continue 
to  give  the  proper  supervision  to  down¬ 
town.  Obviously,  something  has  to 
give. 

At  Bamberger’s  we  are  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  three  experiments  which  are  be¬ 
ing  conducted  to  find  a  workable  solu¬ 
tion  to  this  problem.  These  experi¬ 
ments  are  primarily  aimed  at  relieving 
the  buyer  of  duties  that  can  be  per¬ 
formed  as  well  by  some  other  part  of 
the  organization,  and  at  little  extra 
cost.  A  procedure,  or  procedures, 
which  will  result  in  considerably  bet¬ 
ter  utilization  of  the  buyer’s  time  is 
vital  to  the  Bamberger  organization  in 
view  of  our  projected  expansion.  We 
are  now  op)erating  Newark  and  four 
branches.  Soon  our  giant  branch  at 
Paramus  in  the  Garden  State  Plaza 
will  open.  On  its  heels  will  come  Bam¬ 
berger’s  Monmouth  (220,000  sq.  ft.)  at 
Eatontown  Circle  in  Monmouth 
County,  N.  J.,  and  Bamberger’s  Menlo 
Park  (240,000  sq.  ft.)  in  the  Menlo 
Park  Plaza  in  Middlesex  County,  N.  J. 

From  what  we  have  learned  to  date, 
through  our  successful  five-store  opera¬ 
tion,  we  are  confident  that  our  aggres¬ 
sive  program  in  the  main  store  will 
continue  without  interruption  as  we 
expand. 

I  have  covered  a  great  deal  of  famil¬ 
iar  ground  in  this  discussion.  As  I  said 
at  the  beginning,  “doin’  what  comes 
naturally”  to  the  expert  merchant  is 
the  basis  for  the  merchandising  of  the 
downtown  store.  A  positive  approach 
to  the  problem  is  the  principal  in¬ 
gredient  of  a  successful  program.  By 
all  means,  give  the  consumer  many, 
many  good  reasons  to  come  downtown. 
She  will  not  spend  her  time  and  money 
to  make  the  trip  unless  there  is  suit¬ 
able  reward.  Give  her  wide  assort¬ 
ments,  depth  of  stock,  merchandise 
not  usually  found  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood,  and  excellent  values.  Make  it 
possible  for  her  to  do  more  shopping 
in  a  shorter  time  than  is  possible  in  the 
suburban  shopping  center,  and  the 
battle  will  be  more  than  half  won. 
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^HIS  is  the  story ,  first,  of  some 
extensive  research  and  the  weak¬ 
nesses  it  uncovered  in  the  average 
department  storeys  furniture  mer¬ 
chandising;  and,  second,  of  how  the 
department  store  as  a  buyer  in  the 
market  looks  to  a  merchandising 
expert  when  he  finds  himself  on  the 
manufacturer's  side  of  the  fence. 


The  Department  Store 
In  the  Furniture  Market 

By  Perry  Meyers,  President,  Perry  Meyers,  Inc. 


OVER  the  years,  many  department 
stores  have  had  only  limited  inter¬ 
est  in  furniture.  Three  main  reasons 
for  this  attitude  are: 

►  Sales  per  square  foot  in  regular 
furniture  operations  are  extreme¬ 
ly  low. 

►  Selling,  warehouse,  workroom 
and  delivery  expenses  are  high. 
►  The  department  store  has  felt  it¬ 
self  handicapped  in  competition 
with  the  furniture  stores  for 
popular  priced  business,  because 
of  the  department  store’s  stand¬ 
ards  of  quality  and  customer 
service. 

The  1948  Census  of  Business  con¬ 
firms  the  department  store’s  very  low 
share  of  furniture  sales.  If  we  exclude 
chain  and  mail  order  units,  such  as 
Sears’,  Ward’s  and  Penney’s,  we  find 
that  department  stores  had  only  9  per 
cent  of  country-wide  furniture  sales. 
This  compares  with  20  per  cent  of 
sales  of  china  and  glassware;  23  p>er 
cent  of  piece  goods  and  domestics;  23 
per  cent  of  all  ready-to-wear  sales;  and 
27  jjer  cent  of  women’s  accessories. 

Small  as  is  the  department  store’s 
share  of  business,  it  has  been  declining 
during  the  postwar  jaeriod.  Total 
sales  of  furniture  are  about  163  per 
cent  greater  than  in  1941.  Department 
store  sales  of  furniture  have  increased 
only  132  jjer  cent.  In  passing,  we  may 
note  that  the  furniture  business  has 
fared  better  in  the  postwar  market 
than  has  apparel,  most  soft  lines,  or 
total  department  store  volume. 

A  series  of  suburban  and  city  wide 


studies,  dating  from  1952  onward,  con¬ 
firmed  our  belief  that  the  department 
store’s  declining  share  of  the  furniture 
business  is  related  to  a  weakness  in  its 
appeal  to  the  younger,  middle-income 
customer.  The  suburban  studies,  gen¬ 
erally  intended  to  guide  the  merchan¬ 
dising  of  new  branch  stores,  were  par¬ 
ticularly  interesting.  All  these  studies 
strongly  emphasized  the  importance 
of  the  new  middle  bracket  family  with 
incomes  ranging  from  $4,000  to  $7,500 
(and  perhaps  somewhat  higher  in  to¬ 
day’s  dollars).  The  studies  also  re¬ 
vealed  that  much  of  the  interest  of  the 
younger  suburban  women  was  cen¬ 


tered  on  the  home,  rather  than  on 
apparel.  In  addition,  the  research  in¬ 
dicated  very  definite  style  preferences 
in  home  furnishings. 

As  shown  in  Graph  1,  a  consolida¬ 
tion  of  seven  citywide  studies,  modern 
is  the  overwhelming  choice  of  the  mid¬ 
dle  income  customer  under  the  age  of 
forty.  Traditional  or  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  styles  appeal  more  to  the  older 
women  and  also  the  upper  income 
group. 

This  finding  appeared  all  the  more 
significant  because  our  studies  also 
confirm  the  rather  obvious  fact  that 
the  younger  family  buys  more  furni- 


DEPARTMENT  STORE  SHARE  IN  4  /MARKETS 


Department 

Department 

Sales 

Store  Sales 

Store 

READY-TO  WEAR 

($  Millions) 

($  Millions) 

Share 

Coats  and  Suits . 

$1,661 

$  382 

23% 

Dresses . 

1,846 

407 

22 

Sportswear  . 

909 

236 

26 

TOTAL  READY-TO  WEAR 

$4,415 

$1,025 

23% 

ACCESSORIES 

Hosiery  . 

$  619 

$  205 

33% 

Leather  Goods,  Jewelry,  etc . 

589 

148 

25 

Corsets,  Brassieres  . 

393 

126 

32 

Lingerie,  Robes  . 

963 

298 

31 

Women’s  Shoes . 

880 

141 

16 

TOTAL  ACCESSORIES . 

$3,444 

$  917 

27% 

HOME  FURNISHINGS 

Piece  Goods,  Linens,  Blankets  . 

$1,601 

$  480 

30% 

Floor  Coverings . 

1,043 

183 

16 

Draperies,  Curtains,  Lamps,  etc . 

833 

200 

24 

China,  Glassware,  Gifts  . 

1,556 

3,11 

20 

TOTAL  HOME  FURNISHINGS 

$5,033 

$1,174 

23%  < 

FURNITURE 

$2,750 

$'  248 

9% 

Source:  U.  S.  Census  of  Business 
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ture  than  the  older  family.  While  only 
about  one-quarter  of  all  metropolitan 
families  fall  into  the  under  forty, 
$4,000  to  $7,500  income  bracket,  these 
families  account  for  about  45  per  cent 
of  all  furniture  buying. 

In  addition,  the  surveys  suggested 
that  furniture  and  home  furnishings 
contributed  substantially  to  the  gen- 
'  eral  department  store  problem  of  in¬ 
sufficient  appeal  to  the  younger  cus- 
;  tomer.  Analysis  of  all  department 
stores’  share  of  purchases  in  the  seven 
cities  studied  indicated  striking  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  pattern  of  furniture  as 
compared  to  ready-to-wear  and  acces- 
I  sories.  As  shown  in  Graph  2,  depart¬ 
ment  stores  in  these  cities  were  obtain- 
;  ing  only  half  as  large  a  percentage  of 
furniture  purchases  as  they  had  in 
ready-to-wear  or  accessories.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  department  stores’  furniture 
I  business  was  much  more  concentrated 
among  upper  income  women  over  the 
I  age  of  forty  than  was  the  case  in  the 
[  other,  stronger  classifications. 

I  For  some  time,  we  were  inclined  to 
I  discount  the  significance  of  these  find¬ 
ings,  because  we  were  well  aware  of 

I  problems  of  space  and  expense  in  fur¬ 
niture.  Then,  however,  in  one  survey 
a  check  was  made  of  how  style  prefer¬ 
ences  in  furniture  affected  purchases 
of  other  home  furnishings.  In  this  city, 
department  stores’  share  of  the  furni¬ 
ture  purchases  of  women  who  preferred 
modern  was  only  half  the  share  that  the 
stores  obtained  from  women  who  pre¬ 
ferred  other  furniture  styles.  The  de¬ 
partment  stores’  share  of  purchases  by 
the  modern  minded  group  was  corre¬ 
spondingly  deficient  in  mattresses, 
floor  coverings,  lamps,  and  even  drap¬ 
eries.  A  recheck  in  three  other  cities, 
where  the  data  was  available,  revealed 
much  the  same  evidence  that  if  the 
customer  who  likes  modern  is  missed 
in  furniture,  her  buying  of  most  other 
home  furnishings  is  also  affected. 

The  department  stores’  deficiency  in 
moderately  priced  modern  furniture 
has  reflected  a  general  gap  in  the  fur¬ 
niture  market.  The  improving  tastes 
and  new  living  habits  of  the  younger, 
middle  income  family  have  not  been 
adequately  satisfied  by  most  of  the  fur¬ 
niture  available.  Too  much  popular 
priced  furniture  lags  behind  these 
young  families’  demand  for  better  styl- 
(Continued  on  page  54) 


Graph  1: 

THE  PREFERENCE  PATTERN  FOR  MODERN  FURNITURE 

BY  ABE 


BY  INCOME 


Graph  2: 

DEPARTMENT  STORE  SHARE  OF  TOTAL  PURCHASES,  7  AAAJOR  CITIES 

BY  AGE 
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NEW— EVEN  FASTER  SELLING 
COUNTER  DISPLAY 

Yes,  brilliantly  NEW,  with  mirror  chrome  styling 
to  reflect,  set  off  and  sell  the  most  colorful,  fastest- 
selling  line  of  pens  and  pencils  in  the  world. 


You  know  your  Scripto  Service  Station  breaks  all 
volume  records  On  just  one  square  foot  of  space. 
More  than  twice  the  sales  on  a  single  square  foot 
of  space — twice  the  turnover  of  anything  you  sell 
in  your  store. 


CB  STATION  IS  YOURS..? 

•8.94  WORTH  OF 

free  goods 


THIS  FUASHINO  N 


from  all  brands  of  tobacco  combined  —  five  times 
the  income  per  square  foot  from  combined  tountain 
and  packaged  ice  cream  sales— five  to  ten  times  the 
income  per  square  foot  of  all  brands  of  toiletries  and 
cosmetics  combined! 


In-store  records  prove  Scripto  Service  Stations  pro¬ 
duce  more  sales— twice  the  income  per  square  foot 


ORDER  #A7S1  AND  YOU  GET... 

Balanced  assortment  of  colorful  Scripto  products 
Plus  FREE  Goods . 


Plus  FREE  mirror  finish  Service  Station 


Total  Retail  Value 


(Offer  Good  Only  Until  March  31, 1957) 


ORDER  MOW  FROM  YOUR  JOBBER 

Dealers  everywhere  say  "Scripto  Service  Stations  give  more  volume 
. . .  more  profit  from  one  square  foot  than  anything  in  the  store!” 


tClllPTO.  INC..  ATLANTA,  GCOAGiA— SCRiFTO  Of  CANADA.  LTD..  TORONTO,  CANADA 
9CRIFT0  FROOUCTS  AVAILADLC  IN  CANADA  AT  SLIOMTtV  HtOMCR  FRICCS. 
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j  ing;  too  much  better  furniture  was  many  of  the  standard  differences  be- 

5  priced  beyond  their  means.  tween  the  world  of  the  manufacturers 

I  shall  mention  only  briefly  our  next  and  the  world  of  department  stores, 

step,  which,  as  many  department  stores  Understandably,  the  manufacturers 

know,  was  the  creation  and  marketing  were  in  a  hurry  to  win  distribution, 

of  a  new  group  of  furniture  and  acces-  Cuttings  of  moderate  priced  furniture 

sories  called  Young  Family.  It  is  styled  have  to  be  large  to  achieve  reasonable 

and  priced  to  fill  the  gap  our  research  cost  and  profit.  The  furniture  store 

revealed,  and  with  it  goes  a  merchan-  owner  who  could  place  a  very  substan- 

dising  program  designed  to  overcome  tial  order  immediately  had  a  natural 

the  department  stores’  long  term  defi-  advantage  over  the  department  store 

'  ciency  of  appeal  to  the  younger  cus-  buyer  or  merchandiser  who  needed  to 

t'  tomer.  'I'his  venture  was  organized  by  check  not  only  his  open-to-buy  but  also 

our  firm  in  collaboration  with  home  his  space,  whether  or  not  there  was 

gootls  specialists,  including  Frederika  a  display  budget,  or  the  attitudes  of 

(Fox,  Barbara  Lewis  and  Robert  Mon-  branch  store  managers.  All  these 

roe,  stylist.  With  about  60  franchised  things  are  reasonable  enough.  How- 

j  dealers,  it  is  about  halfway  to  national  ever,  in  the  competition  for  merchan- 

i  distribution.  The  ultimate  test  of  con-  dise,  they  operate  in  favor  of  the  inde- 

j  sumer  reaction  will  not  come  until  pendent,  faster  moving  specialists  and 

I  this  Spring,  when  the  merchandise  against  the  department  store. 

I  goes  on  sale.  Nonetheless,  the  background  record 

However,  the  record  to  date  raises  shows  the  importance  of  the  depart- 

many  of  the  common  issues  of  depart-  ment  store  in  our  distribution,  .\bout 

i  ment  stores  versus  their  competitors.  three-quarters  of  the  largest  metropoli- 

I  Having  told  you  what  our  research  re-  tan  areas,  with  over  a  million  popula- 

i  vealed  about  the  department  stores’  tion,  are  covered.  In  these  areas,  three 

!  standing  with  the  consumer  as  a  source  out  of  four  Young  Family  franchises 

:  for  furniture  and  home  furnishings,  let  -  are  with  department  stores.  The  next 

me  go  on  now  to  what  my  firm  and  I  group  of  metropolitan  areas,  with  half 

i  have  observed  in  our  new  role  as  sell-  a  million  to  a  million  population,  are 

ers  to  the  department  store.  about  half  covered  by  franchises,  but  in 

|.  Young  Family  opened  at  High  these  there  is  almost  equal  represen- 

'  Point  in  October  and  very  soon  our  tation  of  department  and  furniture 

!  group  of  specialists  began  to  encounter  stores.  In  trading  .Tieas  under  the  half 


Young  Family  furniture  in  a  living  room  grouping,  designed  to  fill  style  and 
price  requirements  of  the  young,  middle  income  market.  Research  by  the  Meyers 
group  indicated  that  not  only  the  department  store  but  the  whole  furniture 
market  was  weak  in  this  type  of  clean-lined,  functional  design  at  a  price. 


million  mark,  less  than  one-third 
the  dealers  are  department  stores. 

Buying  a  new  line  of  merchandisei 
is  much  like  betting  on  a  race  horse- 
you  pay  your  money  and  you  take  your 
pick.  Particularly  in  the  case  of  a  fair 
ly  large  and  massive  package  such  aj 
Young  Family,  there  can  be  any  niun- 
ber  of  valid  reasons  for  and  against 
buying.  However,  there  are  some  rea¬ 
sons  that  are  rather  clearly  invalid- 
and  these  are  worth  discussion  here, 


Rigidity  on  Resources.  The  most  com¬ 
mon  reason  that  can  be  questioned 
was  the  extreme  unwillingness  of  many 
stores  to  admit  new  manufacturers  in¬ 
to  the  select  circle  of  regular  resources, 
Undoubtedly  it  is  desirable  to  main¬ 
tain  good  and  continuing  resource  re 
lationships.  However,  if  style  has  to 
be  the  essence  of  profitable  business, 
not  only  in  ready-to-wear  but  through¬ 
out  the  store,  it  follows  that  there  must 
l)e  a  substantial  mortality  of  preferred 
manufacturers.  New  ones  have  to  be 
found.  Undue  loyalty  to  established 
resources  can  be  one  of  the  most  cer¬ 
tain  methods  of  going  out  of  business. 

Actually  the  issue  here  is  open 
mindedness  to  new'  ideas.  Such  new 
ideas  are  essential,  whether  they  come 
from  old  or  new  resources. 


belc 

chai 


Knowing  the  Competition.  Striking  in 
our  sales  exjierience  was  the  aggres 
siveness  of  stores  in  cities  where  there 
was  intense  competition  for  domi¬ 
nance  between  three  or  four  depart¬ 
ment  stores.  On  the  other  hand,  very 
few  stores  seemed  to  recognize  the  com¬ 
petition  of  furniture  stores  which,  in 
many  other  cities,  actually  presented 
a  more  serious  threat  than  department 
stores.  Again,  we  find  evidence  of  a 
closed  world,  reinforced  by  too  much 
attention  to  Federal  Reserve  statistics 
and  too  little  attention  to  the  consum¬ 
ers’  or  over-all  market  viewpoint. 


Open-to-Buy  Problem.  This  is  a  tough 
one.  Having  spent  many  years  in  the 
management  side  of  the  issue,  I  know 
something  has  to  be  done  when  there 
are  general  overstocks.  Nonetheless, 
declaring  a  closed  season  on  new  mer¬ 
chandise  and  new  ideas  appears  to  be 
a  poor  solution.  Painful  as  it  may  be 
to  admit  mistakes,  it  would  seem  more 
profitable  to  pin  the  problem  where  it 
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belongs— on  slow  moving,  older  mer¬ 
chandise. 

Confirming  Orders.  This  is  the  most 
standard  manufacturers’  complaint 
against  department  stores.  In  effect, 
non-confirmation  of  stated  commit¬ 
ments  makes  it  necessary  for  the  manu¬ 
facturer  or  his  salesmen  to  sell  the 
same  merchandise  twice.  This  is  one 
of  the  points  in  which  Young  Family 
has  been  lucky,  with  only  two  or  three 
problem  children. 

Display  Budgets.  We  were  amazed  at 
the  number  of  large  stores  in  which 
any  expenditure  for  interior  display 
presented  an  enormous  problem  for 
the  buyer  or  merchandiser.  We  felt 
Ijhat  one  of  the  great  advantages  of  the 
department  store  lay  in  its  traffic  and 
also  the  ability  of  its  display  organiza¬ 
tion  to  capitalize  on  this  traffic.  Our 
research  studies  have  shown  that  wom¬ 
en  who  visit  downtown  at  least  once  a 
week  make  up  half  the  shopping  traffic. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  would 
appear  that  the  display  budget,  both 
window  and  interior,  promises  the 
greatest  return  per  sales  promotion 
dollar. 

What  emerges  from  our  experience 
is  the  importance  of  stores  recognizing 
that  merchandising  risks  have  to  be 
planned  in  advance.  New  ideas  and 
interesting  assortments  do  not  just 
happen.  The  old  techniques  of  em¬ 
phasis  on  staples,  on  the  one  hand,  or 
on  action  items  on  the  other,  do  not 
produce  fashion  excitement.  They  do 
not  attract  enough  of  the  customers 
who  are  prepared  to  buy  at  regular 
prices  allowing  a  satisfactory  gross 
margin.  Thus,  a  store  has  to  plan  in 
advance,  before  buyers  come  to  mar¬ 
ket,  what  part  of  its  budget  will  be 
available  for  new  ideas.  By  definition, 
the  ideas  themselves  cannot  be  known 
in  advance  and  they  must  entail  a  cal¬ 
culated  risk. 

Correspondingly,  planning  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  market  should  be  the  an¬ 
swer  to  the  problems  of  open-to-buy 
and  confirmations  which  so  handicap 
the  department  store  against  its  more 
flexible  furniture  or  specialty  store 
competition.  It  is  important  to  recog¬ 
nize  that  sjjeed  is  the  essence  of  new¬ 
ness.  Very  often,  risks  can  be  increased 
by  delaying  decisions. 


Gordon  Creighton 


ON  THE  LINE 


Once,  when  we  could  still  wear  a  camel’s  hair 
pullover,  we  approached  a  salesman  in  one  of  our 
fine  big  stores.  So  help  me,  the  man  brought  out  a 
neat  pile  of  sweaters.  “These  are  all  $5.95,’’  he  said, 
“and  these,’’  laying  a  second  pile  before  us,  “are  i 
$7.95.”  .  .  .  Our  request  had  implied  a  quality  arti-  I 
cle  in  a  fine  fabric  and  plain  color,  but  the  sales-  i 
man’s  reaction  was  all  price.  There  wasn’t  a  camel’s 
hair  or  even  plain  color  in  either  pile.  ...  We 
pointed  out  the  type  we  were  after  in  an  illuminated  display  case.  “Oh,” 
exclaimed  the  reluctant  salesman,  “that’s  $15.00!”  .  .  .  For  complete 
contrast,  we  knew  a  saleswoman  who  used  to  “divert”  blouses  priced  at 
$25.00  and  up  out  of  the  general  stock  as  soon  as  they  appeared  there. 
She  put  them  in  her  private  drawer,  guarding  them  as  a  tigress  would 
her  cubs.  The  management  winked  at  this  infraction  of  the  rules  because 
she  sold  every  article  so  segregated  at  the  original  price  before  it  could 
become  soiled,  shopworn,  and  marked  down.  .  .  .  These  incidents  illus¬ 
trate  the  extremes  in  the  range  of  attitudes  our  customers  encounter  over 
“the  last  three  feet.”  If  volume  is  off,  maybe  what  “sales”  there  are  really 
represent  customers’  “buys.” 

I’ve  been  re-reading  «  «  «  a  number  of  George  Plant’s  pub¬ 
lications  from  the  Store  Management  and  Personnel  Groups,  such  as 
Simplified  Selling  and  Current  Manpower  and  Training  Problems. 
In  the  latter,  a  panel  of  metropolitan  area  executives  examine  incidents 
like  the  one  first  related  above.  I  particularly  like  their  handling  of  a 
demonstration  script  in  the  photographic  goods  department  which  might 
be  called,  “I  Am  Not  a  Camera.”  Here’s  a  sample  of  the  selling  (?) 
analyzed: 

Customer  (after  several  false  starts):  Well,  I  do  really  need  a 
camera. 

Salesclerk:  Cheer  up.  I’ll  find  something— how  about  this?  Takes 
a  wonderful  picture.  It  has  F.4.5  lumenized  lens  with  a  syncro 
rapid  shutter. 

Customer:  What  does  that  mean? 

Salesclerk:  It  means  it’s  a  good  camera.  It’s  aluminized. 

Customer:  You  mean  like  aluminum  pans? 

Salesclerk:  Well,  maybe  around  the  lens  rim.  Anyway,  it’s  a  very 
good  camera  and  the  shutter  is  syncopated  ...  I  think. 

The  panel  rewrites  the  script  on  this  and  other  incidents  of  non-selling 
in  selling  departments. 

In  Simplified  Selling,  the  panel  discussion  of  the  effect  of  super¬ 
market  stock  arrangement  methods  on  department  store  customers  is  chal¬ 
lenging.  The  ease  of  shopping  for  foods  has  created  an  unconscious 
expectation  in  people’s  minds  of  a  higher  degree  of  accessibility  in  all 
goods  everywhere.  There  are  practical  limits,  of  course,  but  the  panel’s 
dealing  with  the  problem  is  constructive  and  prompts  the  observation 
that,  in  the  race  for  public  favor,  department  and  specialty  stores  are 
not  in  a  steeplechase  and  we  had  better  remove  some  of  the  hurdles. 
Morris  Moss,  store  manager  of  The  Hecht  Company,  Washington,  D.  C., 
proves  that  in  their  stores  exposed  selling  means  service. 
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Better  Dress  section,  seen  from  the  interior  of  the  Bride’s 
Shop.  This  view  shows  how  the  ceiling  and  lighting  treat¬ 
ment  are  varied  from  the  shop  interiors  to  the  open  floor, 
without  sacrifice  of  unity.  The  screen  is  gunmetal  color, 
woven  with  threads  of  turquoise,  aquamarine  and  gold. 
The  contemporary  furniture  used  throughout  is  uphol¬ 
stered  in  hand  woven  fabrics. 


The  slipper  bar  makes  a  bright  colored  entrance  into 
the  shoe  department  from  the  blouse  and  sweater  section. 
The  vertical  wood  paneling  gives  the  illusion  of  height. 
Color  scheme  is  subdued  tones  of  mustard,  yellow-green 
and  natural,  and  the  shoe  display  shelves  are  made  of 
straw-textured  vinyl. 


A  Spacious  New  Fashion  Floor  at  Forbes  &  Wallace 


Anew  fashion  floor  designed  by  Eleanor  LeMaire  is  the  the  high  style  Fur,  Specialty  and  Bridal  Shops  at  the  otl 
latest  step  in  the  long-range  modernization  program  of  This  sequence  and  the  absence  of  fixed  partitions  mak( 
Forbes  &  Wallace,  Springfield,  Mass.  It  was  completed  in  possible  for  one  department  to  borrow  space  from  anot 
November,  and  Norman  Wallace,  president  of  the  store,  at  peak  seasons.  Location  of  the  fitting  rooms  was  plani 
describes  it  as  “part  of  Forbes  &  Wallace’s  contribution  to  for  the  same  purpose. 

maintaining  downtown  Springfield  as  the  key  shopping  Lighting  is  an  imp>ortant  element  in  the  LeMaire  desi 
center  in  this  part  of  New  England.’’  A  suspended  ceiling  was  installed.  The  lighting  fixtures, 

The  plan  is  outstanding  for  its  skillful  manipulation  of  cessed  in  this  ceiling,  are  arranged  in  a  diagonal  patt 
space,  color  and  light.  The  effect  is  serene,  unified  and  which  gives  a  feeling  of  greater  width  to  the  long,  nan 
spacious,  yet  this  L-shaped  floor  houses  14  separate  depart-  floor.  The  three  high-style  shops,  which  are  partly  do 
ments,  each  with  its  own  individuality.  The  feeling  of  unity  off  from  the  rest  of  the  floor  by  hand-woven  bamboo  scre< 
is  achieved  by  (1)  the  rose  taupe  carpeting  which  continues  have  a  different  lighting  treatment.  Here  the  ceilings 
through  all  the  center  floor  departments,  (2)  the  ceiling  full  height,  and  light  troughs  are  suspended, 
treatment,  (3)  the  uniform  finish  of  the  suntan-stained  oak  Fluorescent  standard  warm  white  lamps  are  used  for  ^ 
fixtures,  and  (4)  the  blending  color  themes.  eral  lighting.  Either  four  or  six  lamps  hiay  be  used  in  e 

The  departments  are  arranged  in  a  sequence  that  builds  fixture.  This  system  is  supplemented  by>  fixed  incandesc 
up  in  age  and  price  app>eal  from  the  Teens  at  one  corner  to  downlights  and  some  incandescent  reflector  spot  lamps. 


In  the  Fur  Shop  sliding  doors  of  alter¬ 
nating  brass  mesh  and  mirrors  enclose 
and  protect  the  garments.  Here,  as  well 
as  in  the  other  specialty  shops,  the  fit¬ 
ting  rtioms  have  folding  walls  so  the 
fitting  space  can  be  doubled  if  necessary. 


NRDGA’s  Sales  Promotion  Division 
and  Visual  Merchandising  Group 


By  EdwOfd  F»  Enyle,  Manager,  Sales  Promotion  Division 
and  Visual  Merchandising  Group,  NRDGA 


Edward  Engle  was  appointed  manager  of  the  Sales  Promotion  Division 
and  Visual  Merchandising  Group  in  May,  1955.  He  came  to  the 
NRDGA  from  Amos  Parrish  &  Company,  where  he  was  senior  execu¬ 
tive  in  the  Sales  Promotion  Division.  Prior  to  that  he  was  sales  pro¬ 
motion  manager  of  Robert  Hall  Clothes  and  a  copy  chief  with  Gimbel's, 
New  York.  Mr.  Engle  is  the  11th  manager  of  the  Division. 


(Fourth  in  a  series  of  articles  describ¬ 
ing  the  services  which  the  groups  and 
divisions  of  the  NRDGA  provide  for 
retailers.) 

The  Sales  Promotion  Division  of  the 
NRDGA  is  a  unique  entity.  It  is 
the  only  organization  in  the  country 
which  concerns  itself  exclusively  with 
the  affairs  of  retail  promotion,  adver¬ 
tising  and  display.  And  it  is  the  oniy 
operation  which  can  draw  freely  u|X)n 
the  talents  of  active  retail  sales  promo¬ 
tion  and  display  executives  who  actu¬ 
ally  w’ork  in  stores  themselves. 

Like  the  other  divisions  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  it  is  governed  by  its  own  board 
of  directors.  The  members  of  the 
board  consist  of  promotion  executives 
and  principals  from  widely  diversified 
stores  in  all  sections  of  the  country. 
They  include  representatives  from 
large,  small  and  medium  size  stores, 
and  from  chains  and  independents. 
They  are  elected  for  three-year  terms 
and  in  order  to  assure  continuity,  one 
third  of  the  board  is  elected  each  year. 
In  the  home  office,  the  staff  consists 


of  the  manager,  assistant  manager  and 
two  secretaries. 

Msmber  Consultation.  First  among 
the  functions  of  the  Division  is  to  pro¬ 
vide  guidance  and  service  for  the  more 
than  8,000  member  stores  on  all  sales 
promotion  and  display  problems.  This 
is  done  through  consultation  in  the 
home  office,  and  occasionally  in  the 
field. 

Hundreds  of  store  executives  visit 
the  Division  manager  in  the  New  York 
office.  A  typical  day’s  consultations 
may  cover  such  diverse  matters  as  plan¬ 
ning  the  opening  for  a  $25,000  volume 
store,  discussing  packaging  problems 
with  a  major  chain,  or  attempting  to 
find  an  art  director  for  an  $80  million 
department  store. 

The  endless  stream  of  questions  and 
correspondence  which  crosses  the  di¬ 
vision  manager’s  desk  provides  him 
with  an  excellent  indication  of  which 
problems  are  currently  most  important 
to  the  Division’s  members.  In  this  way, 
he  can  plan  convention  programs  and 


issue  newsletters  and  publications  on 
topics  of  vital  interest  to  the  majority 
of  the  membership. 

Publications.  The  most  important  and 
most  famous  publication  is  the  annual 
Sales  Promotion  Calendar.  It  was 
first  published  in  1925  and  has  now 
reached  the  status  of  an  institution. 
Its  information  is  quoted  liberally  in 
major  publications  and  studies. 

The  Calendar  is  designed  as  a  work¬ 
book  to  help  retailers  establish  month¬ 
ly  and  seasonal  sales  plans  and  adver¬ 
tising  budgets  that  are  related  to  con¬ 
sumer  demand.  It  contains  an  alpha¬ 
betical  index  of  trade  days  and  trade 
weeks:  it  shows  how  much  volume 
each  department  does  in  relation  to 
its  annual  sales  and  to  the  store  as  a 
whole;  it  lists  10  steps  to  better  sales 
promotion;  it  provides  a  long  range 
promotion  planning  chart,  and  it 
makes  suggestions  pn  budgeting  pro¬ 
cedures.  Also,  there  is  room  on  its 
king-size  pages  for  a  store’s  daily  ad¬ 
vertising  plan.  The  Calendar  is  an  in- 
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T"HE  retail  promotion  executives  were 
*  first  organized  into  o  professional 
group  within  the  NRDGA  with  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  Advertising  Group  in 
January,  1921.  Three  years  later,  this 
was  expanded  into  the  Sales  Promotion 
Division,  because  the  Association  recog¬ 
nized  that  sales  promotion  included  sales 
planning,  merchandising  and  display  as 
well  as  advertising. 

The  Division's  best-known  annual 
publication,  the  Sales  Promotion  Calen¬ 
dar,  was  first  issued  in  1925,  and  its 
equally  famous  loan  library  is  almost  as 
old. 

In  1949,  the  Visual  Merchandising 
Group  was  organized  within  the  Sales 
Promotion  Division. 


valuable  guide  not  only  for  retail  buy¬ 
ers,  merchandisers,  controllers,  sales 
promoters  and  advertising  men,  but 
also  for  manufacturers. 

Promotion  Exchange  is  a  newslet¬ 
ter  that  reports  specific  studies  on 
public  relations,  newspaper,  display, 
radio,  television  and  direct  mail  ad¬ 
vertising  and  other  timely  topics  of 
interest  to  promotion  people.  From 
time  to  time,  special  issues  are  pub¬ 
lished  which  attract  attention  outside 
the  retail  field.  A  recent  issue  on 
downtown  promotion,  for  example, 
was  reprinted  in  many  newspapiers  and 
more  than  600  copies  were  ordered 
by  various  Chambers  of  Commerce. 

Other  publications  include  the  Dis¬ 
play  Manual,  which  is  the  definitive 
guide  to  every  phase  of  retail  window 
and  interior  display,  and  How  to 
Plan  an  Anniversary  Sale,  which 
gives  step  by  step  plans  and  ideas  on 
anniversary  or  other  storewide  events. 

In  addition,  the  Sales  Promotion 
Division  supplies  advertising  request 
forms  which  many  buyers  have  found 
helpful  in  requesting  advertising  space 
from  their  advertising  departments. 


Reference  File  and  Loan  Library.  The 

Sales  Promotion  Division  and  Visual 
Merchandising  Group  maintain  the 
world’s  largest  reference  file  and  loan 
library  on  sales  promotion  subjects. 
Members  constantly  ask  for  this  ma¬ 
terial  and  portfolios  are  lent  on  a  two- 
w’eek  basis  to  member  stores  all  over 
the  world.  In  fact,  it  is  not  unusual 
for  files  to  be  routed  from  Dallas  to 
Australia  and  then  to  South  Africa 
before  they  are  returned  to  the  home 
office.  Research  by  the  division  staff 
plus  contributions  from  member  stores 
keep  the  files  up  to  date.  However, 
should  a  promotional  problem  arise 
for  which  there  is  no  data  on  file,  the 
staff  is  prepared  to  make  a  flash  survey 
on  the  subject. 

An  indication  of  the  extent  of  the 
material  included  in  the  files  is  the 
four  page  index  which  lists  more  than 
225  subjects  and  is  available  on  re¬ 
quest. 

Convention  and  Workshops.  The  Sales 
Promotion  Division  of  course  partici¬ 
pates  in  the  annual  NRDGA  conven¬ 
tions  and  has  always  tried  to  sponsor 


sessions  with  color  and  entertainment 
as  well  as  information. 

Also,  it  holds  annual  mid-year  con¬ 
ventions  of  its  own,  which  are  designed 
as  “shirt  sleeve”  meetings  for  thrashing 
out  solutions  to  the  basic  problems 
facing  the  sales  promotion  and  display 
crafts.  Each  convention  takes  place  in 
a  different  part  of  the  country.  The 
most  recent  meetings  were  in  Chicago, 
Detroit,  Cincinnati  and  Washington. 

The  ninth  annual  copywriters’  work¬ 
shop  which  the  Division  co-sponsors 
with  the  New  York  University  School 
of  Retailing,  will  be  held  in  June, 
1957.  The  workshop  is  an  intensive 
one-week  study  and  discussion  course 
which  is  attended  by  copywriters,  ad¬ 
vertising  and  sales  promotion  mana¬ 
gers,  and  publicity  people,  from  stores 
in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  The  faculty,  headed  by  Dr. 
Charles  M.  Edwards,  Jr.,  dean  of  the 
N.  Y.  U.  School  of  Retailing,  is  com¬ 
posed  of  leading  retail  authorities  of 
metropolitan  New  York. 

Contests.  As  part  of  its  program  of 
guiding  retail  promotional  thinking, 
the  Division  has  held  a  series  of  an¬ 
nual  contests  for  the  best  advertising. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 


MAY  STERN 


No  report  on  the  Soles  Promotion  Di¬ 
vision  would  be  complete  without  men¬ 
tioning  the  assistant  manager.  Miss 
May  Stern,  who  has  been  with  the 
Division  for  over  28  years.  Having  seen 
the  passing  parade  from  the  earliest 
days.  Miss  Stern  is  a  walking  encyclo¬ 
pedia  of  names  and  events  connected 
with  the  sales  promotion  field  and  is 
known  to  almost  every  practitioner  in 
retail  advertising  and  display. 
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During  the  past  14  years,  awards  have 
been  given  for  the  best  retail  news¬ 
paper  advertising  and  the  best  display. 
This  year,  however,  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  announced  a  new  series  of  Gold 
Awards  which  will  replace  the  annual 
newspaper  advertising  and  display  con¬ 
test  and  will  be  given  to  stores,  in  sev¬ 
eral  volume  categories,  which  do  the 
best  overall  sales  promotion  job. 

.\ccording  to  the  contest  rules, 
“Gootl  sales  promotion  involves  the 
creative  coordination  of  all  elements 
that  go  into  informing  your  customers 
and  moving  the  merchandise  off  your 
shelves.”  Thus,  by  emphasizing  the 
fact  that  sales  promotion  is  more  than 
just  advertising  or  display,  the  Sales 
Promotion  Division  hopes  to  encour¬ 
age  stores  to  multiply  the  effectiveness 
of  their  promotional  efforts.  '■ 


BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS  OF  THE 
SALES  PROMOTION  DIVISION 


Chairman 

WILLIAM  J.  McLaughlin,  McCurdy  & 
Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

First  Vice-Chairman 

JULIAN  TRIVERS,  Oavison-Paxon,  Atlanta, 
Ga. 


Second  Vice-Chairman 
ARTHUR  TRUin,  Montgomery  Ward  & 
Company,  Chicago,  III. 

Secretary-Treasurer 

JOSEPH  PURCELL,  Fowler,  Dick  &  Walker, 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 


W.  C.  MEYERS,  W.  C.  Stripling  Co.,  Fort 
Worth,  Tex. 

JACK  MITCHELL,  The  William  F.  Gable  Co., 
Altoona,  Pa. 


TED  BUSHAAAN,  ZCMI,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

ROBERT  CORNELIUS,  Sattler's,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 


RALPH  DADDIO,  Kresge,  Newark,  N.  J. 

PERRY  DOTSON,  Schuneman's,  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 


FRANK  PETERSON,  JR.,  Burdine's,  Miami, 
Fla. 


G.  FRANK  RABIDEAU,  McCallum's,  North 
ampton.  Mass. 

HARRY  SILVERGLAT,  A.  Harris  &  Co. 
Dallas,  Tex. 


HERAAAN  K.  FAUPEL,  Adam,  Meldrum  & 
Anderson,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

CHARLES  FRANKFORT,  Martin's,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 


National  Promotions.  The  Sales  Pro¬ 
motion  Division  manager  serves  on 
the  Mothers’  Day  Council,  the  Valen¬ 
tine’s  Day  Council  and  other  commit¬ 
tees  for  national  campaigns.  The  Di¬ 
vision  actively  supported  and  produced 
its  own  promotional  kit  for  the  recent 
national  Get-Out-The-Vote  drive.  It 
regularly  serves  the  membership  as  a 
transmission  belt  for  the  public  rela¬ 
tions  programs  of  the  Advertising 
Council,  the  Red  Cross,  the  Better 
Schools  Program,  the  Salvation  Army 
and  dozens  of  other  civic  activities, 
and  furnishes  suggestions  and  ideas  on 
how  members  may  best  tie  in  with 
national  efforts. 


Canadian  R«pr*Mntativa 
JOHN  C.  PORTER,  Robert  Simpson  Co. 
Toronto,  Canada 


HAROLD  F.  HAENER,  Macy's,  San  Fran 
cisco.  Cal. 


JAMES  W.  HARDEY,  Woodward  &  Lothrop, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

DAVID  KLEIN,  E.  W.  Edwards  &  Co., 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

CHESTER  M.  LEOPOLD,  Wolf  &  Dessauer, 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

E.  DAVIS  McCUTCHON,  D.  H.  Holmes  Co. 
Ltd.,  New  Orleans,  La. 


Ex-Chairmen  A  Advisory  Council 
ARTHUR  M.  SEE,  Saks-34th,  New  York  City 

B.  LEWIS  POSEN,  Hochschild,  Kohn  &  Co., 
Baltimore,  Md. 

WILLIAM  T.  WHITE,  Wieboldt  Stores,  Inc., 
Chicago,  III. 


Honorary  Life  Member 
ALAN  A.  WELLS,  Kaufmann  Dept.  Stores, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


RICHARD  G.  MEYBOHM,  S.  Kann  Sons  Co. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


aids  SO  that  vendors  will  provide  stores 
with  better  materials. 


ized  a  Packaging  Advisory  Committee 
to  advise  both  retailers  and  vemlors. 


New  Activities.  In  order  to  render  the 
best  service  jjossible,  the  Sales  Promo¬ 
tion  Division  and  Visual  Merchandis¬ 
ing  Group  carefully  watch  the  growth 
of  new  developments  and  bring  them 
to  the  attention  of  the  members. 

For  example,  realizing  that  creative 
packaging  has  tremendous  potential 
for  increasing  sales  and  cutting  costs, 
they  took  the  lead  in  organizing  the 
first  NRDGA  retail  packaging  clinic, 
which  was  held  last  June  at  the  Hotel 
Statler,  New  York.  Here,  for  the  first 
time,  all  aspects  of  packaging  for  retail 
stores  were  discussed. 

Because  so  much  interest  was  gener¬ 
ated  by  the  clinic  and  because  it  is 
clear  that  through  the  years  the  role 
of  packaging  will  grow  even  more  im¬ 
portant,  the  Division  has  just  organ¬ 


looking  to  the  Future.  The  sales  pro¬ 
motion  profession  has  come  a  long  way 
in  a  relatively  few  years.  While  25 
years  ago  the  very  term  “sales  promo¬ 
tion”  was  new,  today  its  functions 
occupy  an  important  position  in  every 
retail  organization. 

More  and  more,  the  dividing  line 
between  merchandising  and  sales  pro¬ 
motion  is  breaking  down.  In  fact, 
good  sales  promotion  now  encompasses 
advertising,  display,  merchandising, 
sales  training  and  public  relations. 

The  role  of  sales  promotion  as  the 
catalyst  in  today’s  marketing  is  well 
established  and  the  Sales  Promotion 
Division  looks  forward  to  strengthen¬ 
ing  that  position  in  the  years  ahead. 
It  stands  ready  to  aid  all  members  in 
the  challenging  era  now  emerging. 


Trade  Relations.  Besides  the  various 
services  rendered  to  members,  the  Sales 
Promotion  Division  represents  and  in¬ 
terprets  the  retail  f>oint  of  view  to 
national  advertisers,  agencies,  manu¬ 
facturers  and  media.  It  works  closely 
with  various  associations  in  the  sales 
promotion  field  such  as  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  the 
Television  Bureau  of  Advertising  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  As¬ 
sociation,  the  Association  of  National 
Advertisers,  etc.  The  board  of  directors 
and  the  manager  give  freely  of  their 
time  and  counsel  to  organizations  and 
companies  which  seek  their  advice  on 
marketing,  advertising  or  point-of- 
sale  problems.  A  continuous  and  de¬ 
termined  effort  goes  on  to  raise  the 
standards  of  manufacturers’  dealer 


j 


The  Retailer's  Side 

of  the  Question  t  _ :  , 

COOPERATIVE 

ADVERTISING 


Bi^  William  J,  McLaughlin 

Sales  Promotion  Manager,  Sibley,  Lindsay  6*  Curr,  and 
Chairman,  Sales  Promotion  Division,  NRDGA 


►  A  statement  before  the  NRDGA 
Convention,  January  8,  1957 

The  prime  purpose  of  cooperative 
advertising  between  manufacturer 
and  retailer  is  to  sell  more  goods.  It 
must  be  successful.  It  goes  on  year 
after  year  between  good  resources  and 
good  stores. 

Ck)operative  advertising  with  a 
store’s  major  resources  is  as  much  a 
part  of  the  retail  operation  today  as 
stock  control,  cash  discounts  or  mark¬ 
up.  It  has  become  an  important  factor 
in  the  planning  of  a  promotion.  It  is 
beneficial  to  both  retailer  and  manu¬ 
facturer  because  it  is  an  extra  effort 
to  sell  more  goods,  over  and  above 
what  the  store  alone  would  normally 
extend  for  that  particular  promotion. 

We  like  cooperative  advertising,  as 
1  am  sure  most  stores  do.  But  because 
as  promotion  and  creative  people  we 
are  noted  for  our  ineptness  in  hand¬ 
ling  figures,  contracts  and  invoices,  we 
have  become  involved  in  a  problem 
that  demands  serious  consideration. 

The  matter  of  advertising  coopera¬ 
tion  with  our  resources  has  ceased  to 
be  simple.  It  has  become  complicated 
by  many  rules  and  regulations.  It  is 
tangled  up  with  the  Federal  Trade 


Commission  and  the  Robinson-Pat- 
man  Act. 

I  do  not  say  that  retailers  themselves 
are  entirely  without  blame.  If  they 
were,  such  rules  and  regulations  would 
not  be  specified  in  cooperative  adver¬ 
tisement  contracts. 

Now  that  we  are  enveloped  in  these 
complications,  let’s  take  stock  and  see 
how  the  problem  can  be  solved,  be¬ 
cause  I  am  convinced  we  all  wish  to 
continue  our  cooperative  dealings  with 
our  resources. 

Please  keep  this  fact  in  mind.  A 
promotion  man  worthy  of  his  title 
would  be  the  last  man  in  the  w’orld 
you  would  retain  as  a  legal  counselor. 
His  inability  to  “dig”  the  fine  points 
in  a  mumble-jumble  contract  is  a  well- 
known  fact. 

►  For  this  reason,  we  beg  for  sim¬ 
plified  agreements,  agreements 
that  our  poor  minds,  trained  for 
creative  selling,  can  grasp.  In  my 
humble  opinion,  the  restrictions 
in  some  agreements  are  the  real 
cause  of  most  misunderstandings. 

Take  a  look  at  some  of  the  clauses 
in  contracts  we  all  have  in  our  files: 

“Send  us  a  duplicate  bill  from  your 
newspaper  when  you  mail  us  your 
tear  sheets  on  cooperative  advertising.” 


“X  brand  logotype  must  be  as  large 
as  the  store’s  logotype  to  collect  coop¬ 
erative  advertising  monies.” 

“No  cooperative  advertising  will  be 
approved  if  competitive  merchandise 
appears  on  the  same  page.” 

“No  advertisement  shall  be  smaller 
than  200  lines,  nor  larger  than  1200 
lines  to  meet  the  regulation  under  X 
brand  advertising  agreement.” 

“If  X  brand  trade-mark  is  not  used 
in  the  advertisement,  no  cooperative 
funds  will  be  paid.” 

“Do  not  deduct  any  advertising 
credit  until  you  have  received  an 
official  credit  memorandum  from  our 
office.” 

“X  brand  merchandise  must  be  di¬ 
vided  off  by  a  border  from  other  mer¬ 
chandise  on  the  same  page,  or  no 
credit  for  the  soace  will  be  allowed.” 

“Do  not  send  tear  sheets  and  in¬ 
voices  to  our  office,  .\ddress  all  adver¬ 
tising  invoices  to  General  Post  Office 
Box  9,999,  New  York  City.” 

“X  manufacturer  will  pay  no  p>art  of 
the  store’s  cost  for  art,  layout,  copy, 
engravings  or  production.” 

“If  invoices  with  ten  tear  sheets  do 
not  reach  our  main  office  within  ten 
days  of  publication,  we  will  not  allow* 
any  cooperative  advertising  credit.” 

►  Such  regulations  are  responsible 
for  the  hiring  of  a  full-time  girl 
to  keep  track  of  cooperative  ad¬ 
vertising  tear  sheets,  invoices  and 
records.  Naturally,  this  adds  to 
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Are  your 

profits 

satisfactory? 

6-042 


For  the  answer 
write  today  to: 

EDINGER- 
WYCKOFF,  INC. 

1400  SPRUCE  ST.,  STROUDSBURG,  PA. 

Builders  of  Sales  Producing  Fixtures  for 

INTERWOVEN  •  M  C.  SHRANK  • 
L.  B.  KLEINERT  •  COATS  &  CLARK 

•  PACIFIC  MILLS  •  WARNER  BROS 

•  VANITY  FAIR  MILLS  •  INDIVID¬ 
UAL  STORES  •  AFFILIATE  MEMBER, 
STOItE  MANAGEMENT  GROUP, 
NRDGA  •  ASSOC  MEMBER  NISA 


our  expense  in  of>erating  our  ad¬ 
vertising  department.  Such  reg¬ 
ulations  are  bound  to  necessitate 
a  vast  amount  of  correspondence, 
the  burden  of  which  falls  upon 
the  sales  promotion  manager  or 
the  advertising  manager. 

Now,  let  us  review  the  store’s  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  promotion  of  a  manu¬ 
facturer’s  line  of  goods. 

First,  a  store  of  any  size  maintains  a 
staff  of  experienced  advertising  person¬ 
nel.  The  store  has  a  sales  promotion 
manager  or  a  publicity  director,  a  dis¬ 
play  manager,  an  art  director,  artists, 
copywriters,  a  production  man.  All 
these  salaries  add  to  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  newspaper  advertising  pub¬ 
lished. 

The  planning  and  preparation  of  an 
advertisement  takes  time,  talent  and 
money.  It  involves  the  time  of  mer¬ 
chandise  men  and  buyers.  It  involves 
the  time  and  creative  effort  of  a  lay¬ 
out  man  to  design  the  advertisement 
in  a  manner  to  capture  the  reader’s 
attention.  A  copywriter  must  adroitly 
put  into  words  the  selling  features  of 
the  item.  The  artist  draws  the  item  to 
be  appealing  to  the  customer  and  to 
be  suitable  for  reproduction.  The  pro¬ 
duction  man  orders  the  typography  in 
the  store’s  established  type  face.  He 
orders  the  engraving. 

Proofs  come  in  for  correction.  They 
must  be  OK’d  by  the  buyer.  I'hey 
must  be  proofread  and  released.  Tear 
sheets  are  collected,  invoices  made  out, 
records  kept  on  cooperative  advertis¬ 
ing. 

All  these  operations  cost  money. 
Yet,  a  manufacturer  is  willing  to  pay 
a  share  of  the  net  retail  rate— in  other 
words,  only  the  blank  white  space  in 
the  newspaper.  A  rate,  by  the  way, 
that  the  store  earns  by  buying  thou¬ 
sands,  even  millions  of  agate  lines  an¬ 
nually,  at  a  cost  that  represents  the 
lion’s  share  of  the  annual  publicity 
budget. 

The  store  displays  the  product  in 
windows,  on  counters,  on  ledges  and 
escalators.  The  item  may  be  featured 
on  radio  or  television  ...  or  in  a  fash¬ 
ion  show.  All  these  efforts  demand  the 
talented  services  of  a  display  manager, 
a  display  staff,  sign  machine  op>erators, 
a  fashion  co-ordinator. 


This  is  the  way  the  situation  w# 
put  to  me  recently  by  a  store  executivt 
who  asked: 


►  When  a  man  goes  into  a  fiin 
restaurant,  noted  for  its  excel¬ 
lent  service  and  its  pleasant  at¬ 
mosphere  and  orders  a  one- 
pound  steak  with  all  the  trim 
mings,  would  he  expect  to  pa) 
$1.10  for  that  meal— just  because, 
on  his  way  to  the  restaurant,  he 
saw  a  sign  in  a  butcher  shop, 
advertising  raw  sirloin  steak  at 
$1.10  per  pound? 


That’s  the  best  story  we  know  in  de¬ 
fense  of  reasonable  production  charges 
in  connection  with  cooperative  adver¬ 
tising. 

When  a  resource  shares  in  the  cost 
of  advertising  his  product  under  a 
store’s  signature,  he  is  buying  far  more 
than  white  space,  and  he  should.  He 
shares  his  good  name  with  the  store’s 
good  name.  He  shares  in  the  store’s 
reputation  and  standing  in  the  com 
munity.  Because  two  good  names  are 
better  than  one,  he  knows  the  public 
acceptance  of  his  product  will  be 
greater,  his  sales  better.  Just  as  good 
stores  guard  their  good  name,  so  does 
the  manufacturer  guard  his.  Conse¬ 
quently,  he  wants  to  be  associated  with 
the  best  store  or  stores  in  a  community. 


Back  now  to  the  question:  “How 
can  we,  as  retailers,  help  in  making 
cooperative  advertising  work  more 
smoothly  and  effectively,  to  the  mutual 
benefit  of  both  parties?’’ 

My  suggestion  is  just  this: 

►  Let  each  store  form  its  own  co¬ 
operative  advertising  policy.  Let 
each  store,  by  carefully  comput¬ 
ing  all  production  costs  plus  lin¬ 
age,  establish  a  total  cost.  Once 
you  have  set  that  true  total  cost, 
put  it  in  writing.  Your  resource 
will  recognize  your  honest  efforts 
to  work  with  him  in  complete 
harmony.  He  will  have  a  com¬ 
prehensive  picture  of  your  pro¬ 
motional  program. 

When  the  resource  and  retailer  work 
together  in  complete  understanding  of 
each  other’s  problems,  then,  and  only 
then,  will  the  ultimate  end  be  ob¬ 
tained  ...  to  sell,  more  goods.  Then 
our  program  will  be  really  cooperativel 
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STORES 


The  MILLINERY  INSTITUTE  syndicates,  retailers,  and  labor.  It  events,  personality  tie-ins,  city-wide 

of  AMERICA  nationwide  promo-  took  the  experience  and  creative  promotions,  and  a  national  adver- 

tion  campaign  has  reawakened  con-  talent  of  Communications  Coun-  tising  campaign  in  fashion  maga- 

sumer  interest  in  hats  and  started  selors,  Inc.,  the  public  relations  zines.  It  will  result  in  consumers 

millinery  on  its  way  back  to  its  right-  affiliate  of  McCann-Erickson,  Inc.  buying  and  wearing  more  hats, 

ful  place  in  consumer  wardrobes.  jg  j^ERE!  The  MIA  THE  EXPANDED  MIA  PRO- 

THIS  DIDNT  JUST  HAPPEN,  program  for  this  year  is  bigger  and  GRAM  for  1957  will  require  more 

It  took  the  ability,  talent,  support  better  than  in  1956.  It  includes  more  money  and  must  have  the  support 

and  cooperation  of  many  segments  newspaper  stories  and  pictures,  of  EVERYONE  who  makes  his 

of  the  industry  —  designers,  manu-  more  magazine  coverage,  more  tele-  or  her  living  in  the  millinery  in- 

facturers,  distributors,  suppliers,  vision  and  radio  shows,  more  special  dustry — from  supplier  to  retailer. 


YOU  must  be  part  of  the  “CAN  DO”  effort  in  1 957,  so  make  it 
your  business  TODAY  to  join  MIA  and  your  business  will  profit! 


Call  or  write  Bill  Riemer, 
Director  of  Membership  and 
Finance,  TODAY . . . 

LOngacre  4-7800 


...for  your  membership  blank 

and  your  place  on  the  Honor  Roll 
of  Institute  supporters! 

1480  BROADWAY,  N.  Y. 
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National  Sales  Percentages  (Medians)  by  Classification 


CLASSIFICATION 

Stores 

Reporting 

1956 

1956 

JUNE- 

1955 

1956 

-JUIY- 

1955  li 

1. 

Sport  &  Knit  Shirts 

79 

47.0 

★ 

43.0 

i' 

*  1 

A.  Sport  Shirts 

64 

38.6 

39.2 

36.5 

40.0 

B.  Knit  Shirts 

60 

6.8 

6.0 

7.0 

6.0 

2. 

Sweaters 

64 

1.1 

1.0 

1.3 

0.9 

3. 

Slacks 

83 

25.6 

30.0 

26.8 

29.7  1 

4. 

Sport  &  Cosual  Coals 

71 

9.0 

★ 

10.0 

*  i 

A.  Sport  Coats 

55 

8.8 

6.6 

8.0 

4.7  i 

B.  Casual  (Leisure)  Coats 

46 

2.0 

1.7 

2.0 

1.0  i 

5. 

Outerwear 

41 

2.2 

* 

2.0 

★  I 

A'.  Leather  Jackets 

25 

1.0 

0.3 

0.5 

5.0 

B.  Jackets 

39 

1.8 

2.9 

1.5 

2.9 

6. 

Swimwear,  Beachwear  &  Shorts 

71 

11.0 

★ 

13.0 

*  1 

A.  Swimwear  &  Beachwear 

65 

7.1 

7.4 

8.8 

9.7  1 

B.  Shorts  (Play  &  Walking) 

56 

5.0 

4.0 

6.0 

5.1 

7. 

Other:  Robes,  Plastic  Rainwear, 

etc.  67 

4.0 

2.0 

2.1 

,.o 

*Figuret  not  reported  in  1955. 

Definition  of  Clauificatieni: 

1.  Includes  long  and  short  sleeve  shirts. 

4.  Includes  tailored  sport  coots. 

Sales  Distribution  In  Men's  Sportsuiear  I 

By  Denis  M,  Rauchman,  Men’s  and  Boys’  Wear  Group,  NRDGA  | 

with  ours,  compute  the  total  dollar  ij 
volume  of  the  classifications— no  mat-  I 
ter  in  what  department  they  may  be-  | 
and  calculate  the  percentage  of  each 
classification  to  that  total.  ll 

If 

Figures  for  August,  September,  Octo-  [ 
her,  November  and  total  Spring  will  | 
be  published  in  the  March,  1957  issue  j 
of  Stores.  Requests  for  reports  and  ij 
reporting  forms  should  be  directed  to  i 
the  Men’s  and  Boys’  Wear  Group,  i! 
100  West  31st  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  I 


This  is  the  third  of  the  1955-56  com¬ 
parison  reports  of  the  Men’s  Sports¬ 
wear  Survey— the  only  analysis  of  its 
kind— prepared  by  the  Men’s  and  Boys’ 
Wear  Group  of  the  Merchandising  Di¬ 
vision. 

A  larger  sampling  this  year  has 
evened  out  extremes,  thus  giving  a 
truer  perspective.  On  a  national  basis 
14  more  states  reported  in  1956  than 
in  1955.  For  the  second  time  there 
were  increases  in  all  regions,  except 


'  the  West  and  Midwest  which  again 
had  a  slight  decrease  in  the  number  of 
reports.  However,  the  Pacific  Coast 
rejjorts  doubled. 

This  study  provides  the  retailer  with 
indispensable  tables  by  which  he  can 
compare  his  own  sales.  But  more  im¬ 
portant,  he  can  use  them  to  repair 
deficiencies,  to  play  the  strong  ones  for 
ever  greater  volume  and  so  strengthen 
his  entire  performance. 

In  order  to  compare  your  figures 


5.  Includes  light  and  heavy  weight  jackets  and  suburbans.  | 

6.  Includes  play  and  walking  shorts.  I 


Zone  I  —  Northeast  —  21  Stores  Reporting 


CLASSIFICATION 

Stores 

Repe-t'ng 

1956 

1956 

JUNE- 

1955 

1956 

JUIY- 

1955 

1 .  Sport  &  Knit  Shirts 

17 

43.8 

* 

43.0 

* 

A.  Sport  Shirts 

15 

41.8 

30.6 

40.0 

40.0 

B.  Knit  Shirts 

11 

7.0 

6.5 

8.0 

6.0 

2.  Sweaters 

21 

1.5 

1.3 

2.0 

1.1 

3.  Slacks 

21 

23.3 

35.0 

21.9 

30.9 

4.  Sport  &  Casual  Coats 

16 

9.0 

* 

7.4 

* 

A.  Sport  Coats 

9 

12.0 

8.7 

9.0 

6.0 

B.  Casual  (Leisure)  Coats 

8 

1.8 

0.4 

2.5 

5.  Outerwear 

16 

3.8 

2.0 

★ 

A.  Leather  Jackets 

6 

e  e  e 

e  e  e 

B.  Jackets 

11 

1.2 

2.5 

1.6 

2.2 

6.  Swimwear,  Beachwear  &  Shorts 

21 

15.1 

* 

17.6 

* 

A.  Swimwear  &  Beachwear 

17 

8.9 

7.4 

9.3 

9.5 

B.  Shorts  (Play  &  Walking) 

17 

6.0 

2.5 

6.1 

4.5 

7.  Other:  Robes,  Plastic  Rainwear, 

etc.  18 

4.5 

2.9 

^Figures  not  reported  in  1955. 
. . .  Insufficient  Sample. 


States:  Maine,  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut, 
Massachusetts,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  Canada. 


Zone  2  —  South  —18  Stores  Reporting 


CLASSIFICATION 


Storat 

Raperttng 

1956 


-  JUNE  - 
1956  1955 


-  JULY  - 
1956  1955 


1.  Sport  &  Knit  Shirts 

18 

34.5 

■k 

36.8 

* 

A.  Sport  Shirts 

11 

20.0 

40.0 

22.0 

45.0 

B.  Knit  Shirts 

11 

10.0 

6.0 

13.0 

6.0 

2.  Sweaters 

2 

1.0 

5.0 

3.  Slacks 

18 

35.6 

28.9 

30.6 

28.0 

4.  Sport  &  Casual  Coats 

17 

15.0 

★ 

10.0 

* 

A.  Sport  Coats 

11 

12.0 

4.0 

8.0 

3.0 

B.  Casual  (Leisure)  Coats 

10 

3.0 

2.0 

5.  Outerwear 

4 

* 

* 

A.  Leather  Jackets 

1 

B.  Jackets 

2 

6.  Swimwear,  Beachwear  &  Shorts 

16 

15.6 

★ 

20.6 

* 

A.  Swimwear  &  Beachwear 

11 

10.0 

13.5 

14.0 

11.5 

B.  Shorts  (Play  &  Walking) 

11 

5.0 

11.5 

6.0 

12.5 

7.  Other:  Robes,  Plastic  Rainwear,  etc. 

18 

4.5 

5.0 

*Figures  not  reported  in  1955.  States:  Washington,  0.  C.,  Virginia,  W.  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Texas, 

. . .  Insufficient  Sample.  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Oklahoma,  N.  Mexico,  Del.,  Md.,  Ariz. 


Zone  3  —  West  and  Midwest  —  21  Stores  Reporting 


CLASSIFICATION 

Stores 

Reporting 

1956 

1956 

JUNE- 

1955 

1956 

JULY- 

1955 

1. 

Sport  8i  Knit  Shirts 

21 

46.5 

★ 

39.0 

★ 

A.  Sport  Shirts 

20 

40.0 

44.7 

31.3 

44.2 

B.  Knit  Shirts 

20 

5.3 

6.0 

5.3 

5.1 

2. 

Sweaters 

18 

0.6 

5.0 

0.7 

8.0 

3. 

Slacks 

21 

30.4 

32.9 

32.0 

29.1 

4. 

Sport  &  Casual  Coats 

16 

7.0 

* 

4.1 

* 

A.  Sport  Coats 

18 

5.7 

6.8 

4.3 

3.0 

B.  Casual  (Leisure)  Coats 

12 

0.6 

3.5 

0.8 

1.0 

5. 

Outerwear 

10 

5.2 

★ 

2.2 

★ 

A.  Leather  Jackets 

5 

B.  Jackets 

14 

3.9 

4.6 

3.9 

1.4 

6. 

Swimwear,  Beachwear  &  Shorts 

15 

10.7 

* 

15.5 

★ 

A.  Swimwear  &  Beachwear 

20 

6.0 

7.0 

6.4 

8.0 

B.  Shorts  (Play  &  Walking) 

15 

5.0 

6.0 

7.0 

7.2 

7. 

Other:  Robes,  Plastic  Rainwear,  etc. 

17 

3.2 

3.0 

2.0 

1.0 

*Figures  not  reported  in  1955.  States:  Ohio, 

Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri, 

Iowa,  North  Dakota,  South 

,  Insufficient  Sample.  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Montana,  Colorado,  Utah,  Nevada. 

'ter  (T*  - 

mmmmm 

Zone  4  — 

Pacific  Coast 

—  23  Stores  Reporting 

Stores 

'  JUNE  — 

JULY  - 

Reporting 

1956 

1955 

1956 

1955 

CLASSIFICATION 

1956 

1. 

Sport  &  Knit  Shirts 

23 

50.0 

* 

45.0 

* 

A.  Sport  Shirts 

18 

41.2 

44.8 

37.4 

38.4 

B.  Knit  Shirts 

18 

5.8 

5.1 

6.4 

4.5 

2. 

Sweaters 

23 

2.0 

1.4 

1.9 

9.0 

3. 

Slacks 

23 

22.0 

23.5 

24.0 

26.8 

4. 

Sport  &  Casual  Coats 

23 

10.3 

* 

10.6 

* 

A.  Sport  Coats 

18 

10.5 

11.5 

8.6 

11.3 

B.  Casual  (Leisure)  Coats 

17 

2.0 

2.2 

5. 

Outerwear 

11 

2.0 

* 

2.0 

* 

A.  Leather  Jackets 

13 

0.2 

0.2 

B.  Jackets 

12 

1.8 

2.1 

1.5 

13.8 

6. 

Swimwear,  Beachwear  &  Shorts 

19 

8.4 

★ 

10.0 

k 

A.  Swimwear  &  Beachwear 

17 

7.0 

6.8 

8.7 

7.6 

B.  Shorts  (Play  &  Walking) 

13 

1.0 

1.0 

7. 

Other:  Robes,  Plastic  Rainwear,  etc. 

14 

2.5 

2.0 

*Figures  not  reported  in  1955.  ’*»Slotes:  California,  Oregon,  Washington. 

. . .  Insufficient  Sample. 
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IIDepartmental  Sales  Analyses 


National  Sales  Percentages  (Medians)  by  Classification 


Stores 

CLASSIFICATION  Reporting  AUGUST  SEPTEMBER 


1.  Blouses  &  Shirts 

182 

13.3 

16.4 

2.  Sweaters 

182 

26.0 

31.4 

3.  Skirts 

182 

22.0 

27.0 

4.  Knit  Dresses 

139 

3.9 

4.0 

5.  Combined  Separates 

92 

2.0 

2.0 

6.  Jumpers 

85 

1.5 

1.3 

7.  Jackets 

177 

7.0 

7.6 

A.  Leather  &  Suede 

75 

3.0 

3.0 

B.  Blazer 

39 

2.6 

2.0 

C.  Outdaor  Active 

66 

4.0 

3.0 

8.  Swimwear 

170 

8.2 

1.0 

9.  Active  Playwear 

176 

12.4 

9.0 

10.  T-Shirts 

112 

1.9 

1.5 

11.  Miscellaneous 

75 

5.6 

3.0 

I 


Definitions  of  Classifications: 

5.  Not  individually  sold  but  combined  at  one  price. 
9.  Includes  slacks,  pants,  shorts,  halters,  ploysuits, 
culottes,  riding  apparel,  beachrobes,  bogs,  shoes. 


11. 


glasses  &  hots,  and  ski  pants. 

Includes  oil  other  items  not  specified.  Raincoats  are 
specifically  excluded. 


I 

I 


I 

I 


1 


i 

f 

j 

I 

i 


Sales  Distribution  In  Women's  and  Misses'  Sportswear 

By  Caryl  BIndler,  Ready-to-Wear  Group,  NRDGA 


Because  of  the  growing  impor¬ 
tance  of  sptortswear  in  the  wom¬ 
en's  apparel  field,  the  Ready-to-Wear 
Group  of  the  NRDGA,  of  which  Rich¬ 
ard  J.  Wood,  ready-to-wear  merchan¬ 
diser  at  W.  T.  Grant’s,  is  chairman,  has 
begun  this  monthly  analysis  of  sales 
by  classifications.  It  includes  budget, 
better  and  junior  sportswear.  It  does 
not  include  casual  and  sport  dresses, 
nor  the  accessories  division’s  sales  of 
blouses  and  sportswear. 

The  classifications  listed  are  those 
agreed  on  by  research  directors  of  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  large  buying  organizations. 
The  object  of  the  survey  is  to  provide 


a  standardized  basis  of  comparison  of 
women's  sportswear  figures  on  both 
national  and  regional  levels.  This  is 
the  first  time  such  figures  have  been 
available. 

This  survey  will  be  published  every 
two  months.  The  project  will  con¬ 
tinue  for  two  years,  and  after  the 
first  year  the  figures  for  each  month 
will  be  compared  with  the  same  month 
the  year  before. 

It  is  hoped  that  as  the  survey  pro¬ 
gresses  more  and  more  stores  will 
adopt  this  uniform  classification  list 
and  contribute  their  figures.  The  more 
stores,  the  more  typical  and  more  use¬ 


ful  the  figures. 

We  are  grateful  to  the  large  number 
of  stores  that  helped  make  this  first 
survey  successful. 

In  order  to  compare  your  figures 
with  ours,  compute  the  total  dollar 
volume  of  the  classification  shown  and 
calculate  the  percentage  of  each  classi¬ 
fication  to  the  total. 

Figures  for  October  and  November 
will  be  published  in  the  March,  1957 
issue  of  Stores.  Requests  for  reports 
and  reporting  forms  should  be  direct¬ 
ed  to  Caryl  Bindler,  Ready-to-Wear 
Group,  NRDGA,  100  West  .81st  Street, 
New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


Zone  ?  —  Northeast  —  53  Stores  Reporting 

Sforat 

CLASSIFICATION  Reporting  AUGUST  SEPTEMBER 


1.  Blouses  &  Shirts 

53 

14.0 

15.0 

2.  Sweaters 

53 

25.2 

30.1 

3.  Skirts 

53 

21.8 

26.3 

4.  Knit  Dresses 

32 

6.4 

4.6 

5.  Combined  Separates 

22 

1.5 

.8 

6.  Jumpers 

34 

1.4 

1.0 

7.  Jackets 

52 

4.5 

6.0 

A.  Leather  &  Suede 

16 

2.0 

2.5 

B.  Blazer 

17 

2.5 

1.0 

C.  Outdoor  Active 

17 

2.0 

2.6 

8.  Swimwear 

48 

10.0 

0.5 

9.  Active  Playwear 

51 

11.4 

8.9 

10.  T-Shirts 

42 

2.0 

1.8, 

1 1 .  Miscellaneous 

21 

5.6 

4.8 

State*:  AAaine,  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  New  York, 

New  Jersey,  Pennsyivanic 

and  Canada. 


STORES 


66 


I 


4 


Zone  2  - 

-South  and  Southwest - 

-  30  Stores  Reporting 

Stores 

CLASSIFICATION 

Reporting 

AUGUST 

SEPTEMBER 

1.  Blouses  &  Shirts 

30 

16.0 

21.0 

2.  Sweaters 

30 

19.0 

26.8 

3.  Skirts 

30 

25.3 

27.6 

4.  Knit  Dresses 

27 

2.4 

3.2 

5.  Combined  Separates 

18 

5.0 

4.5 

6.  Jumpers 

21 

2.0 

2.0 

7.  Jackets 

30 

4.2 

4.0 

A.  Leather  &  Suede 

9 

1.3 

1.0 

B.  Blazer 

8 

4.3 

6.4 

C.  Outdoor  Active 

6 

8.  Swimwear 

27 

9.6 

.6 

9.  Active  Playwear 

30 

10.9 

7.5 

10.  T-Shirts 

29 

2.9 

2.0 

11.  Miscellaneous 

13 

.7 

1.0 

. . .  Insufficient  Sample. 

States;  Washington,  D.  C.,  Virginia,  W.  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 

South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida, 

Texas,  Kentucky 

Tennessee,  Alabama,  Mississippi, 

Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Oklahoma,  N 

.  Mexico,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Arizona. 

Zone  3 

—  West  and  Midwest  — 

58  Stores  Reporting 

Stores 

CLASSIFICATION 

Reporting 

AUGUST 

SEPTEMBER 

1.  Blouses  &  Shirts 

58 

9.7 

14.2 

2.  Sweaters 

58 

26.0 

34.5 

3.  Skirts 

58 

22.0 

23.8 

4.  Knit  Dresses 

55 

4.5 

5.0 

5.  Combined  Separates 

38 

2.0 

0.9 

6.  Jumpers 

15 

2.1 

2.2 

7.  Jackets 

54 

9.0 

10.3 

A.  Leather  &  Suede 

34 

7.0 

10.0 

B.  Blazer 

11 

2.1 

2.0 

C.  Outdoor  Active 

29 

4.0 

3.0 

8.  Swimwear 

54 

6.0 

0.6 

9.  Active  Playwear 

54 

13.0 

9.9 

10.  T-Shirts 

31 

1.6 

1.1 

11.  Miscellaneous 

34 

9.0 

3.0 

States:  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Iowa,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kan- 

I 


$as,  Montana,  Colorado,  Utah,  Nevada. 


Zone  4  — Pacific  Coast  — 41  Stores  Reporting 


CLASSIFICATION 

Stores 

Reporting 

AUGUST 

SEPTEMBER 

1.  Blouses  &  Shirts 

41 

12.0 

13.0 

2.  Sweaters 

41 

19.4 

22.4 

3.  Skirts 

41 

24.0 

27.0 

4.  Knit  Dresses 

25 

3.9 

3.0 

5.  Combined  Separates 

14 

1.0 

1.1 

6.  Jumpers 

15 

1.5 

1.1 

7.  Jackets 

41 

11.0 

9.0 

A.  Leather  &  Suede 

15 

8.6 

6.4 

B.  Blazer 

3 

•  .  • 

C.  Outdoor  Active 

15 

4.8 

4.8 

8.  Swimwear 

41 

18.0 

3.0 

9.  Active  Playwear 

41 

14.1 

11.1 

10.  T-Shirts 

10 

2.0 

2.0 

11.  Miscellaneous 

7 

3.0 

2.9 

. . .  Insufficient  Sample. 

States:  California,  Oregon,  Washington. 
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Point-of>Sale  Recorder  (Continued  from  page  26) 


sales  for  a  period.  Even  more  impor¬ 
tant,  since  all  transactions  would  at 
some  point  go  through  a  point  of  sale 
recorder,  it  would  not  be  necessary  to 
go  to  the  several  sources  of  information 
other  than  the  register  as  at  present. 

In  the  case  of  salesclerk  numbers, 
the  psychology  of  errors  is  quite  differ¬ 
ent  from  that  of  customer  charge  ac¬ 
count  numbers.  If  a  salesclerk  were  to 
make  a  mistake  in  entering  the  assigjned 
salesclerk  number,  credit  for  that  sale 
would  be  lost,  which  would  be  to  the 
salesclerk’s  disadvantage.  Thus,  the 
salesclerk  would  tend  to  check  for 
errors  when  using  the  register  key¬ 
board  to  enter  a  salesclerk  number, 
whereas  the  customer  would  not  likely 
check  for  errors  on  keyboard  entry  of 
an  account  number. 

In  those  departments  where  the 
print-punch  ticket  is  used,  every  trans¬ 
action  is  identified  not  only  with  the 
salesclerk,  but  also  with  the  merchan¬ 
dise  involved.  This  makes  possible  the 
obtaining  of  answers  to  such  questions 
as  these: 

►  Does  the  salesclerk  with  the 
highest  volume  obtain  it  by  selling 
only  marked  down  items? 

►  Are  any  salesclerks  selling  items 
at  ridiculously  low  prices,  through  pos¬ 
sible  error  or  fraud? 

►  Are  cash  overages  the  possible 
result  of  ringing  too  low  an  amount 
on  the  keyboard,  but  placing  the  right 
amount  in  the  cash  drawer? 

►  Which  salesclerks  are  doing  the 
best  job  in  emphasizing  certain  items 
as  requested  by  the  buyer  or  manage¬ 
ment? 

The  answers  to  all  these  questions 
will  be  of  the  same  accuracy  as  the 
financial  controls;  therefore,  the  pat¬ 
terns  of  behavior  can  be  influenced 
by  financial  rewards  without  undue 
worry  that  the  system  will  be  taken 
advantage  of.  For  example,  a  lower 
commission  rate  could  be  paid  on 
items  marked  down  more  than  25  per 
cent,  on  the  theory  that  these  items 
are  easier  to  sell.  Or  a  higher  commis¬ 
sion  rate  could  be  paid  on  certain 
classes  of  merchandise  where  the  mark¬ 
up  or  the  average  price  is  higher.  The 
possibilities  are  limitless,  and  the  in¬ 
genuity  of  management  will  find  many 


ways  to  use  these  possibilities  to  solve 
the  problems  in  a  particular  situation. 


Many  stores  will  see  point  of  sale 
recorder  equipment,  and  will  probably 
view  it  with  a  deserved  skepticism 
based  on  its  long  history  of  past  fail¬ 
ures.  If,  however,  they  can  perceive 
the  difference  between  past  efforts  and 
present  ones,  it  should  be  possible  to 
evaluate  the  present  chances  of  success 
more  accurately. 

The  point  of  sale  recorder  is  defi¬ 
nitely  not  the  type  of  machine  that  can 
be  just  bought  and  plugged  in.  It  re¬ 
quires  a  basic  rethinking  of  the  objec¬ 
tives  of  the  organization,  and  the  type 


of  planning  that  is  measured  in  nian| 
years  of  effort.  The  quality  of  thii 
planning  and  thinking  will,  to  a  largel 
extent,  determine  the  success  or  failurt' 
of  any  particular  installation. 

I  have  presented  some  of  the  iin- 
portant  concepts  incorporated  in  the 
latest  point  of  sale  recorders.  I'hese 
concepts  include  the  taking  of  auto¬ 
matic  markdowns  at  point  of  sale,  the 
one-part  tag,  and  the  account  plate  or 
manual  entry  of  charge  account  num¬ 
bers.  These  concepts  will  affect  so 
many  areas  of  a  store  that  they  may 
well  be  described  as  revolutionary. 
However,  it  is  only  by  planning  to 
include  all  these  areas  that  sufficient 
potential  will  be  realized  from  point 
of  sale  recorders  to  break  the  auto¬ 
mation  log-jam  in  retailing. 


Goods  and  Services 


NCR  Point-of-Sale  Recorder.  The  new 

National  Cash  point-of-sale  recording 
system  will  be  in  production  and  re¬ 
leased  for  sale  early  this  year.  The  re¬ 
corder  consists  of  three  units:  a  paper 
tape  recorder,  a  media  reader  and  a 
Class  6000  sales  register. 

When  pre-punched  price  tags  are 
inserted  in  the  reading  chute  of  the 
media  reader,  the  coded  information  is 
read  automatically  and  relayed  to  the 
paper  tape  recorder. 


I'lie  salesperson  may  have  a  pre¬ 
punched  token  that  will  identify  him 
or  her  on  every  transaction.  Similarly, 
a  pre-punched  token  may  be  carried  as 
a  “snap-in”  on  the  signature  side  of 
the  customer’s  conventional  charge 
plate. 

The  media  reader  may  be  pro¬ 
grammed  to  force  the  correct  sequence 
of  operations.  For  example,  in  making 
a  charge  sale,  the  salesperson  would 
depress  the  charge  key  on  the  sales  l  eg- 


Complete  three-unit  sales  input  recorder  mounted  in  conventional 
wrap  stand.  Cash  drawers  are  electrically  controlled.  Shelf  space 
is  provided  behind  doors  at  right  for  storing  wrapping  supplies.etc. 
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ister  and  the  media  reader  would  in¬ 
stantly  “know”  that  the  salesperson’s 
token,  the  customer’s  token,  and  the 
merchandise  tag  should  be  accepted  in 
that  order  only;  it  would  lock  if  any 
other  sequence  were  attempted. 

All  variable  information,  such  as  sell¬ 
ing  price  and  tax,  is  entered  through 
the  sales  register  and  at  the  same  time 
punched  into  the  paper  tape  by  the 
paper  tajie  recorder.  The  sales  register 
certifies  the  total  amount  of  sale  on 
the  customer’s  sales  slip.  On  cash  take 
sales,  no  sales  slip  is  needed;  the  sales 
register  will  issue  an  itemized  receipt. 
The  sales  register  also  automatically 
accumulates  totals  by  type  of  sale  (cash, 
charge,  C.O.D.,  layaway),  as  well  as 
department  or  dissection  totals.  The 
number  of  sales  of  each  type  and 
for  each  department  or  dissection,  is 
counted  automatically  by  individual 
item  counters. 

The  punched  paper  tape  may  be 
processed  through  either  a  tabulating 
or  a  computer  system  to  obtain  (for 
instance)  reports  of  sales  by  sales¬ 
people,  by  department  and  by  mer¬ 
chandise  class;  unit  reports  by  size, 
style,  color,  etc.;  markdown  reports, 
and  the  like. 

It  is  possible  to  set  up  the  sales  reg¬ 
ister  to  operate  by  itself,  or  to  operate 
with  tape  recorder  only.  .Also,  the 
media  reader  and  tape  recorder  may  be 
detached  from  the  register  and  used  to 
take  a  rapid  inventory  of  merchandise 
bearing  pre-punched  price  tags.  The 
media  reader  and  tape  recorder  are 
placed  on  a  cart  and  wheeled  front  one 


section  to  another.  The  tag  on  each 
garment  is  placed  in  the  media  reader 
and  instantly  recorded. 

Square  Foot  Carpet  Pricing.  The 

adoption  of  the  square  foot  standard 
of  measure  for  carpet  will  be  deferred 
by  carpet  manufacturers  for  at  least  a 
year.  The  Carpet  Institute  made  this 
announcement  last  month,  withdraw¬ 
ing,  or  at  least  postponing,  the  square 
foot  plan  in  response  to  retail  dis¬ 
approval  and  protests.  Paul  M.  Jones, 
president  of  the  Institute,  said  that  the 
industry  will  study  “actual  ways  and 
means  for  arriving  at  the  most  simple 
methods  for  retailers  to  handle  such 
matters  as  stock  control,  billing,  sales¬ 
men  orientation  and  posting  of  square 
foot  prices  in  the  store.” 

The  change  was  supposed  to  take 
effect  this  month.  The  NRDGA  Home 
Furnishings  Group  opposed  it.  Sant 
Hillman,  chairman  of  the  Group,  sug¬ 
gested  that  before  attempting  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  new  system,  manufacturers 
should  consider  changing  their  stand¬ 
ard  broadlooin  widths  to  reduce  wast¬ 
age  in  cutting  for  the  average  room. 

Planning  Sales  Increases.  A.  J.  Wood’s 
researchers  have  developed  a  formula 
that  enables  a  store  to  determine  its 
charge  account  potential  and  what 
share  of  this  potential  can  be  realized 
by  a  given  expenditure  on  credit  sales 
promotion.  It  is  explained  in  a  bro¬ 
chure  entitled,  “A  More  Precise  Meth- 
«k1  for  Predicting  Credit  Sales  Vol¬ 
ume.”  C^opies  are  available  from  A.  J. 


Media  reader  reads  holes  in  pre-punched  Paper  tape  recorder  is  an  assembly  of 
price  tags  and  instantly  activates  the  paper  easily  replaceable  units.  Diode-coded 
tape  recorder.  keyboard  permits  fast  program  change. 


Style  74 

TRANSm  HAIMPES 


When  ready-to-wear  merchandise  must 
be  moved  from  warehouse  or  store  to 
store,  the  Lane  Style  74  Transfer  Hamp¬ 
er  cuts  down  handling,  damage  and  the 
need  for  reconditioning  in  a  big  way. 
Snag-proof  and  dust-proof,  the  Lane 
Style  74  is  zipped  shut  with  heavy  duty 
fasteners... contents  can’t  get  soileiL 
Fasteners  can  be  secured  easily,  to  thwart 
pilferage.  Check  these  other  features: 

•  Hanger  rod  equipped  with  retaining 
bar  to  hold  hangers  in  place 

a  Hamper  is  light,  yet  ruggedly  con¬ 
structed,  extremely  durable 

•  S'liall  bearing  rubber-tired  casters  pro¬ 
vide  easy  running  and  maneuverability 

a  Body  of  hamper  is  tough>  long-wearing 
duck,  woven  to  exact  Lane  speefica- 
tions 

a  Two  sizes:  Inside  Dimensions 

Size#l  36' X  26' X  54' 

Size#2  48'z24'z64' 

To  be  Ml*  of  the  best,  INSIST  ON 
LANS  Style  74  Trantt^r  Hampt 

Write  tor  itdormation 
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promote  the  Valentine  theme  aggres¬ 
sively.  For  display  material  based  on 
the  slogan,  "Make  Love  Ofl&cial,”  write 
Valentine’s  Day  Council,  15  East 
40th  Street,  New  York  16. 


Wood  &  Company,  1518  Walnut  Street,  containing  55  per  cent  or  more  Dacron 
Philadelphia  2.  with  rayon.  Participating  mills  and 

converters  are  to  submit  fabrics  to  Du 
Fibers,  Fabrics,  Standards.  Dynel  car-  Pont  for  testing  by  an  independent 

peting  is  being  shown  for  the  first  time  laboratory.  Upon  satisfactory  comple- 

at  the  Chicago  market  this  month,  by  tion  of  the  tests,  Du  Pont  will  make 

Mohawk  and  C.  H.  Masland.  Its  tags  available  to  participating  garment 

“hand”  resembles  wool,  and  the  chief  manufacturers  on  request.  The  tags 

sales  points  will  be  its  high  resistance  will  be  promoted  in  national  adver- 

to  staining  and  soiling,  its  good  crush  tising. 

resistance  and  long  life.  Retail  prices  The  Avisco  Integrity  Tag  program 
are  expected  to  approximate  those  of  in  relation  to  home  furnishings  lines, 
good  quality  wool  carpets.  especially  floor  coverings,  is  explained 

American  Viscose  Corporation  is  in  a  10-minute  sound  color  film  being 

now  offering  carpet  manufacturers  a  shown  at  the  Chicago  market  this 

new  rayon  carpet  fiber  called  Super-L.  month.  Good  for  sales  training,  prints 

Its  soil  resistance  is  said  to  be  compar-  of  the  film  are  available  on  request 

able  to  that  of  wool.  Compared  with  from  Home  Furnishings  Merchandis- 

other  carpet  rayon  fibers,  it  is  said  to  be  ing  Division,  American  Viscose  Cor- 

about  30  per  cent  more  soil  resistant  poration,  350  Fifth  Avenue,  New 

and  about  25  per  cent  longer  wearing.  York  1. 

Samples  of  carpet  made  from  the  new 

fiber  are  being  shown  at  the  Chicago  Profits  of  Love.  The  official  Valentine’s 
market  this  month.  Day  Council  predicts  an  expenditure 

Du  Font’s  tagging  program  will  be  of  $6  million  on  national  and  local 

extended  to  men’s  and  boys’  suits,  advertising  of  Valentine’s  Day  promo- 

slacks  and  sport  coats  by  the  fall  of  tions;  sales  of  more  than  $136  million 
next  year.  Tags  will  be  made  available  Aand  a  February  increase  of  from  five 
to  manufacturers  for  use  on  fabrics  tio  seven  pier  cent  for  retailers  who 


Stationery  Display  Winners.  The  Paper 
Stationery  &  Tablet  Manufacturers 
Association,  Inc.  announced  the  win¬ 
ners  of  its  annual  window  display  con¬ 
test,  held  during  its  19th  Annual  Na¬ 
tional  Letter  Writing  Week,  last  Octo¬ 
ber.  Department  store  winners  were 
Bresee’s  Oneonta  Dept.  Store,  Oneon- 
ta,  N.  Y.;  Wiley’s  Inc.,  Hutchinson, 
Kansas;  and  Goldstein  Migel  Co., 
Waco,  Texas. 


NRD6A  Month 


CAFETERIAS 


Markup  Improvement.  Sixty-one  per 
cent  of  the  NRDGA  member  stores 
reporting  to  the  Controllers’  Congress 
achieved  better  markups  in  the  first 
nine  months  of  1956  than  in  the  cor¬ 
responding  pjeriod  a  year  ago.  The  im¬ 
provement  was  small,  averaging  only 
one  tenth  of  a  pioint,  but  combined 
with  an  equally  small  improvement  in 
markdowns,  it  pushed  gross  margins 
up  to  36.7  pier  cent  of  sales  for  the 
period,  as  against  36.5  in  1955. 

Expienses  inched  up  to  offset  some 
of  this  improvement.  Sixty-three  per 
cent  of  the  stores  repiorted  higher  ex¬ 
pense  ratios;  35  pi^r  cent  were  able  to 
reduce  them.  The  typical  operating 
expense  was  34.7  per  cent  of  sales.  In 
the  Information  Letter  reporting  and 


•  coot 


•  EASY  TO 
INSTAll 


- - ^  SIMPLE  INSTALLATION 

DRAPE  A  UPHOLSTERY  DEPTS.  ^  from  the  now  small 

_  1 1  _ ^  "plog-in"  unit  up  to  the 

largast  sizas:— no  chim- 

nay,  no  staam  linas,  no  haat,  no  dirt,  nc  flama.— "on  tha  spot"  staam  at  any  point, 
ragardlass  of  location.  This  is  bacoming  mora  important  ovary  day,  aspacially  with  tha 
tromandous  incraasa  in  air  conditioning  facilitias.  It  aliminatos  tha  staam  lino  and  chim- 
nay,  and  as  a  rasult  aliminatos  all  tha  haat  radiation  which  is  normally  in  compatition 
with  tha  air  conditioning  systom. 

COMPLETELY  AUTOMATIC  INCLUDING  WATER  FEED! 

THE  ELECTRO  -  STEAM  GENERATOR  CORP. 

2012  DUKE  STREET  •  ALEXANDRIA,  VIRGINIA  •  King  9-0664 
Plaaso  writo  for  spacial  bullatins  on  aach  of  abova  usas 
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analyzing  these  results,  Sam  Flanel, 
general  manager  of  the  Congress,  com¬ 
mented: 

“Note  that  one  out  of  every  four 
stores  reported  operating  exptenses  of 
33.0  per  cent  or  less.  This  is  true  of 
every  volume  group  except  specialty 
stores  and  those  stores  doing  under  $1 
million.  In  these  latter  groups,  only 
one  in  15  managed  to  achieve  33.0  per 
cent  or  less.” 

.\ir.ong  the  reporting  stores,  sales  at 
the  end  of  the  third  quarter  were  still 
running  four  per  cent  ahead  of  1955 
on  the  average.  The  over-$50  million 
group  had  a  typical  increase  of  six  per 
cent. 

The  biggest  change  in  the  figures 
and  potentially  the  most  serious  was 


the  substantial  increase  in  ending  in¬ 
ventories.  The  typical  all-store  increase 
over  1955  was  eight  per  cent.  By  vol¬ 
ume  groups,  the  smallest  increase  was 
six  per  cent,  among  department  stores 
in  the  $l-$2  million  class;  the  largest 
was  13  f)er  cent,  in  the  $20-$50  million 
group. 


?  memo  to: 

I V  President 
^  V  Treasurer- 
Controller 

V  Sales  Promotion 

Manager 

V  Credit  Manager 


Canadian  Business.  An  NRDGA  sur¬ 
vey  among  Canadian  retailers  indicat¬ 
ed  that  their  1956  experience  and  their 
plans  for  1957  closely  parallel  those  of 
the  United  States  merchants  (see  page 
12.)  On  the  sales  outlook  the  Canadi¬ 
ans  are  a  little  more  optimistic.  While 
25  per  cent  of  the  U.  S.  retailers  think 
their  sales  will  be  lower  in  the  first  half 
of  1956,  no  Canadian  retailer  antici- 


SUCCESS 

INSURANCE' 


When  opening  a  new  or 
branch  store,  success  insur¬ 
ance  means  a  goodly  number 
of  people  who  have  decided 
to  become  your  charge 
customers. 

The  best  way  to  attract 
them  is  by  mail.  Mail  is  flat¬ 
tering.  You  have  taken  the 
trouble  of  writing  to  selected 
people,  personally,  and  invit¬ 
ed  them  to  avail  themselves 
of  your  credit  privileges. 

Mail  is  low-pressure. 
That’s  why  it  gives  you 
greater  account  activity. 

Allied  Stores,  Federated 
Stores,  City  Stores,  Saks- 
Gimbel’s  and  many  other 
representative  retailers  use 
Reply-O-Letters  to  open 
charge  accounts.  They  get 
good  results. 

Send  for  Free  Portfolio- 

“HOW  TO  GET 
CHARGE  CUSTOMERS” 

It  will  give  you  facts  and 
figures  that  will  interest  you. 


Portable  Store 


Port-A-Mart,  the  air  supported  store  opened  by  Polk  Bros.,  Chicago  is  “the 
answer  to  a  long-felt  need  for  special  event  merchandising,”  says  Sol  Polk,  presi¬ 
dent.  The  dome-shaped  building  of  Fiberthin,  U.  S.  Rubber’s  lightweight,  vinyl- 
coated  nylon  fabric,  is  108  feet  long,  50  feet  wide,  30  feet  high,  weighs  less  than 
500  pounds  and  when  deflated  can  be  transported  in  a  small  truck.  Polk’s  set 
up  the  store  in  its  North  Side  store  parking  lot  as  an  extra  sales  unit,  has  plans 
for  a  larger  one  and  for  specially  equipped  trailers  to  carry  it  to  other  locations. 

The  entire  building  rests  on  a  Fiberthin  tube  15  inches  in  diameter,  which 
contains  30,000  pounds  of  water.  This  tube  forms  the  base  of  the  building  and 
anchors  the  structure  firmly  to  the  ground. 

The  method  of  erecting  the  building  is  simple.  It  is  spread  out  Hat  on  the 
ground.  The  Fiberthin  tube  is  first  filled  with  water.  A  blower  connected  to 
the  wall  of  the  building  is  then  turned  on.  Gradually  the  building  balloons 
into  its  predetermined  shape  as  controlled  low  pressure  air  is  blown  inside  it. 
The  blower  has  a  pressure  regulator  which  maintains  a  constant  air  pressure 
within  the  structure,  to  keep  the  walls  and  roof  taut  even  when  the  doors  of 
the  store  are  opend. 

“We  are  now  planning  a  portable  unit  100  feet  x  200  feet  that  will  accom¬ 
modate  two  carloads  of  merchandise,”  Mr.  Polk  said.  “We  also  plan  to  equip 
trailers  to  carry  the  portable  store  to  other  locations.” 


Sales  Offices: 

BOSTON 

CHICAGO 

CLEVELAND 

DETROIT  ^ 

TORONTO 


G.J.MARDER  ASSOCIATES 

4403  Sheridan  Rood,  Chirogo  40,  Illinois 
[Dgewater  4-5112 


Save  Time  and  Coitly  Mistakes — Select 

B.  L.  Taylor  and  Associates 

/5ft  Narcissus,  Clearwater  Beach  Fla 

25  SUCCESSFUL  YEARS 
Oaiigning,  Planning,  Merchandising 
Retail  Stores 

^^''.te  7  ,day  f-. r  C'.nsulta*  '/n 


IT  BE 

DONE// 

WITH  UNITROL 


H*r«  ar«  jwet  a  few  of  the  many  od- 
vantages  UNITROL  will  bring. 

1.  Preductien  Unit  Standards,  ta  ac* 
cwrately  measure  werkraom  pro¬ 
duction,  for  the  workers  singly 
and  as  a  group. 

2.  Production  Unit  Auditing,  so 
high-loss  areas  can  be  pin¬ 
pointed  and  causes  eliminated. 

3.  Incentive  Systems,  to  stimu¬ 
late  preductien  and  reduce 
lost  motion  and  waste. 

4.  StabiKzaiion  of  alteration 
charges,  so  fitters  can  be  put 
on  a  firm  "one-price"  basis 
ALTERATION  LOSSES  ARE  UN¬ 
NECESSARY.  LET  US  PROVE  IT 
TO  YOUII 


pated  a  decrease.  Seventy  per  cent  of 
the  Canadians  look  for  a  volume  in¬ 
crease,  their  estimates  ranging  from 
three  to  10  per  cent,  and  30  pter  cent 
expect  to  equal  their  1956  figures. 


Rocruiting  Tools.  “How  Retailers  Re¬ 
cruit  College  and  High  School  Stud¬ 
ents”  is  the  title  of  an  important  new 
NRDGA  publication,  released  last 
month  by  the  Committee  on  Careers 
in  Retailing.  Over  150  stores  submitted 
their  recruiting  programs  for  study  in 
this  book,  and  among  them  they  repre¬ 
sent  all  types  and  sizes  of  establish¬ 
ments. 

The  book  describes  and  appraises 
the  methods  in  use;  suggests  general 
plans  and  specific  activities  in  relation 
to  high  schools  and  colleges,  and  con¬ 
cludes  with  a  series  of  case  histories. 


Lawrence 

Saunders 

appointed  assistant 
manager  of  the 
Controllers’  Congress 


from  both  stores  and  local  retail  asso¬ 
ciations.  A  copy  has  been  sent  to  every 
NRDGA  member  store,  and  addition¬ 
al  copies  are  available  at  $1.00  or,  for 
orders  of  20  or  more,  at  75  cents. 

*  *  * 

Nothing  gives  recruiting  a  bigger  lift 
than  the  feature  story  that  conveys  the 
excitement  and  fun  of  working  in  a 
good  department  store.  Early  last 
month,  the  magazine  section  of  the 
■Sunday  Nashville  Tennessean  ran  a 
story  about  Christmas  shopping  that 
featured  a  young  college  graduate  at 
Cain-Sloan  Company  who  is  preparing 
^for  executive  resptonsibilities  by  selling 
in  various  departments.  It  described 
-her  as  “one  of  the  young  p>eople  in¬ 
volved  in  Cain-Sloan’s  executive  train¬ 
ing  program,  an  eye-catching  example 
of  department  stores'  efforts  to  develop 
a  core  of  personnel  which  knows  every 
wrinkle  of  mass  selling.”  Cain-Sloan. 
which  merged  with  Allied  Stores  a  year 
ago,  started  its  first  executive  training 
program  last  September  with  an  en¬ 
rollment  of  16.  Well  pleased  with  the 
results  so  far,  John  Sloan,  president  of 
the  store,  says  he  is  confident  that  the 
in-training  group  will  make  an  impor¬ 
tant  contribution  to  the  company’s 
future. 

S«ll-Out.  No  more  reservations  are 
available  for  the  Controllers’  Congress 
eighth  seminar  on  Merchandise  Plan¬ 
ning  and  Unit  Control,  which  will  be 
held  in  March  at  Hollywood  Beach, 
Florida.  Enrollment  is  limited  to  25, 
and  all  25  places  were  taken  within 
two  weeks  after  the  seminar  was  an¬ 
nounced. 


Have  you  leen 

"SHRINKAGE  -  THE 

SHOPLIFTING 

PROBLEM" 

The  .4  nti-S hoplifting  Training  Film  — 

PROnCTIVE  FILMS,  INC. 

175  5th  Avc.  New  York  10.  N.  Y. 


People 


Changes  at  Gimbel’s  New  York; 
\ViLLiAM  Darrow,  controller  for  the 
past  two  years,  announced  his  resigna-i 
tion,  effective  January  31st  ,.  .  Eliza¬ 
beth  Flannery  leaves  her  position  as 
sales  promotion  and  publicity  director 
of  Scruggs,  Vandervoort,  Barney  to 
join  Gimbel’s  as  advertising  manager 
.  .  .  Samuel  Trepner,  senior  merchan¬ 
dise  manager,  was  promoted  to  the 
post  of  general  merchandise  manager' 
of  hard  goods  lines,  dress  fabrics  and 
domestics  .  .  .  Julius  Schutzman  joins 
Gimbel’s  as  general  merchandise  man¬ 
ager  for  all  apparel  and  accessories. 
He  has  been  executive  vice  president 
of  National  Department  Stores,  Inc. 

Benjamin  H.  Parker,  general  coun¬ 
sel  of  Rich’s,  Inc.,  was  appointed  chair¬ 
man  of  the  NRDGA  Taxation  Com¬ 
mittee. 

Norman  Tarnoff  joined  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Merchandising  Corporation  last 
month,  as  vice  president  and  general 
manager  of  Aimcee  Wholesale  Cor¬ 
poration,  Executive  vice  president  in 
charge  of  sales  at  Sidney  Blumenthal 
&  Co.  for  the  past  two  years,  Mr.  Tar¬ 
noff  spent  over  20  years  in  merchandis¬ 
ing  posts  at  Macy’s  and  Bamberger’s. 

Lawrence  Saunders,  formerly  assist¬ 
ant  controller  of  Goldsmith  Bros.,  was 
appointed  assistant  manager  of  the 
Controllers’  Congress,  NRDGA.  He 
was  previously  with  Fedway  Stores  and 
B.  Gertz,  Inc. 

Haroi.d  Wendel,  president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  Lipman,  Wolfe  &  Co., 
was  named  Portland’s  First  Citizen  for 
19.56.  The  honor,  awarded  annually, 
goes  to  the  man  who  has  been  out¬ 
standing  in  community  service.  Mr. 
Wendel  has  been  chairman  of  the 
Oregon  State  Sanitary  Authority  and  a 
leader  in  Community  Chest  campaigns. 

.Stewart  Chaney,  famous  stage  de¬ 
signer,  has  been  signed  to  create  win¬ 
dow  displays  for  Hess  Brothers  of 
.Allentown,  Pa. 


toi  (USTOMtl,  riOSPKT  AND  INACTIVE  ACCOUNT 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 
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STORES 


The  Things  We  Do! 


Studies  and  Reports 

Covering  non-selling,  materials  handling,  site  and  building  problems. 


Stores 

Architectural  and  engineering  plans  for  main  stores,  branch  stores,  store 
alterations. 


Shopping  Centers 

Design  of  large  and  small  centers,  properly  laid  out  with  adequate  parking 
and  smooth  traffic  flow. 


Warehouses  and  Service  Buildings 

Architectural  and  engineering  plans,  complete  for  one-story,  multi-story 
and  additions,  together  with  all  handling  equipment. 


Parking  Garages 

Design  and  plans  for  split  level,  sloping  floors,  separate  ramps. 


Materials  Handling 

Design  of  Receiving  and  Marking,  Wrapping  and  Packing,  Delivery  Systems. 


Abbott  Merkt’s  30  years’  experience  will  help  you  make 
a  sound  decision. 


ABBOTT,  MERKT  AND  COMPANY 

10  east  40th  st..  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

designers  of  department  store  structures  •  industrial  engineering  surveys  and  reports 


mis  MATKHML  CASH  MsiSTm  totsls  Htlos  automsticslljr,  sMUies  fast.  omk  or  ms  tmris  ruMRS  in  new  Gimbels-Westehester  store,  which 
efScient  customer  service.  relies  on  97  Nationals  for  full  up-to-the-minute  sales  information 


and  complete  floor  audit  controL 


Handsome  new  Gimbels-Westehester  selects 

a  modern  100%  Q4!ational  Floor  Audit  System 


New  Gimbels-Westehester  store  is  an¬ 
other  leading  department  store  that 
selected  a  complete  National  Floor 
Audit  S3rstem.  Years  of  merchandis¬ 
ing  experience  and  the  success  of  an 
all-National  System  in  its  main  store 
in  New  York  City  made  it  a  natural 
for  Gimbels  to  follow  through  with  a 
complete,  modem  National  System 
in  the  new  store. 

Modem  department  store  merchan¬ 
dising  calls  for  a  modem  system  of 
floor  auditing  that  will  provide  up-to- 
the-minute  sales  information.  Con¬ 


trol  over  merchandise,  transactions, 
and  sales-people  is  vital  to  flexible, 
profitable  merchandising.  A  National 
Floor  Audit  System  makes  possible 
this  kind  of  control. 

A  National  System  in  ymr  depart¬ 
ment  store  supplies  that  extra  control 
and  efficiency  on  which  your  proflts 
depend.  National  machines  provide 
the  information  that  vnakei  money 
and  the  protection  that  saves  money 
—  and  pay  for  themselves  while 
doing  it. 

Call  your  nearby  National  repre¬ 


sentative— a  trained  systems  analyst. 
He'll  be  glad  to  give  you  a  complete 
demonstration  of  how  Nationals  can 
improve  your  department  store  oper¬ 
ation  and  increase  your  profits.  His 
number  is  listed  in  the  yellow  pages 
of  your  phone  book. 

♦THAOS  MAItK  NB«.  U.  •.  I>AT.  orr. 
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m  HATIOIUI  mu  REBISTER  COMPARr,  Daytoa  9,  Ohio 

989  OFFICES  IN  94  COUNTRIES 


